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walk,” as people say when they 
go out without any very precise 
destination in view, mainly to 
see the resorts of the people on 
that day, and the aspect of the streets. At the 
National Gallery,* although a large number of 
persons (all orderly and well-behaved) passed 
through the rooms, the attendance was less 
than we have seen it on former similar occa- 
sions, partly because of the Vernon collection 
and exhibition bys-the School of Design at 
Marlborough-house, which divided the crowd, 
and partly because the fineness of the morn- 
ing (too soon changed) sent thousands by 
steam-boat and by-rail to find fresh air and 
recreation away from town. Around the Ex- 
hibition Building in Hyde-park, too, there were 
fewer persons than might have been expected. 

Considerable activity prevails, as a matter 
of course, in that part of the Kensington- 
road which adjoins the scene of action. The 
Hippodrome, which is being built on a 
plot of land at the corner of the Victoria- 
road, for Mr. Batty, is making rapid pro- 
gress. It is an oval, called 500 feet by 
400 feet (it looks scarcely so large), and will 
accommodate 14,000 persons. The seats, of 
which there are six or seven ranges all round, 
are roofed over: the enclosed area is open to 
the sky. The entrance for the horses is at the 
south end, and over this is the gallery for 
qmusic. Blue and white are the colours used 
for decoration : externally, the sides as well as 








* Touching this building ‘‘ A Subscriber” writes as fol- 
:—* As it is stated that a commission is to be, or has 
» appointed to take into consideration the desirable- 
ness of erecting a National Gallery, it is to be hoped it 
will be neither too long deferred, nor the building delayed 
till not a vestige of the present national collection will be 
visible to the public from the accumulation of smoke from 
the immense furnaces, &c. in the rear, combined with the 
film, dust, and dirt that are gradually destroying and obli- 
terating some of the most valuable of the works of art. 
How strangely are these things managed in this country ? 
When Government have in their possession and power one 
of the most desirable sites for erecting a commodious and 
handsome building,—away, in a great measure, from the 
smoke of the metropolis,—they at once let the opportunity 
slip out of their hands, and have let the whole of the 
land formerly forming the Royal kitchen-garden to specu- 
lative builders ; and now it is contemplated to encroach on 
the Royal gardens and palace, which may and will no 
doubt be required for a portion of the numerous family 
that is daily springing up. But to the point: if this is the 
site to be selected (although I have heard it hinted the 
ent’s Park would be a more convenient locality), let it 
not be done in a niggardly. way, by being afraid of en- 
croaching too much on the gardens: let there be a suffi- 
cient plot secured to erect such a building, that it may not 
said after, as it has with the present National Gallery, 
* What a pity not to have built it sufficiently capacious for 
the reception of any collection that might hereafter be 
presen to the country.’ Let it, Sir, be a building 
worthy of the occasion and of the country. In erectin 


the roof of the building being slated, the appear- | These are all of Portland stone, 
ance is not very prepossessing. The public en-| and effectively sculptured. 
trance is by a compoed archway of three open-| The enclosure in Great Russell-street, which 
ings, formed in the Kensington-road, which has | seems to be of ponderous character (the cen- 
in the frieze some small Roman figures on | tral piers in particular are immense), will be 
horse-back, and is otherwise adorned with | finished, it is expected, about Midsummer 
flying horses. Mr. G. L. Taylor is the archi-| next. 
tect, and Messrs. Haward and Nixon are the} An intelligent looking German asked us, 
contractors employed. when we were in the Museum, to direct him 
At Gore-house, where the late Countess of| to the City of London Museum, as he was 
Blessington resided, M. Soyer is arranging to| anxious to see evidences of the early history 
dine all the world,—and no one can do it! of the metropolis. It is feared he did not 
better, if the world will. The Buildings Act had | find there all he sought. We would suggest 
nearly stopped his temporary erections for the | to the Corporation, or to individuals of it, the 
purpose, but the difficulty has been obviated. | practicability of getting together, temporarily, 
Some ingenuity, it is said, has been shown in'a Museum of London Antiquities in some 
the internal decorations. ‘The effect of the fitting locality for the inspection of our coming 
exterior, coloured light green and yellow, is not visitors. Although the relics are unfortunately 
pleasant. A poet sings sweetly — | scattered, it would not be difficult, we think, 
Calm and deep peace, on this high wold, with good management, to form a collection 
_— or ws —_ that drench the furze, _ of great interest. 
That twinkie inte freon and gil” _We were glad to find that Mr. Bun- 
\ning had made a commodious entrance 
On the front of Gore-house, however, these | the crypt of Guildhall, so as to enable 
colours are not so satisfactory: their SUg- | strangers to view it. We are, therefore, less 


gestions are bilious. disposed to think that it is the intention of 
The painters are everywhere at work: | the Corporation, as stated by some of our 
white-lead and zine-white must be at a PFe-| contemporaries, not to afford facilities to 


mium. All are smartening up, and trying to/ visitors for seeing such of the few antiquities 
so clean for as —_ ren a sancti the fire of 1666, and the carelessness of 
costly nuisance—will let them. Some of the 'jater times, have left for London. This crypt 
shopkeepers say they amy decorating to amuse | was constructed at the commencement of the 
themselves, having literally nothing to do.| 15th century, and is a very interesting speci- 
The number of houses to let is very large, and ;men of its class. It consists of three aisles, 
rpg , yi wae four vaults in length, and is in an excellent 
state of repair. 
rer for nae and temporary — In the evening of this Easter Monday we 
modation than for houses. ‘happened to be in another apartment in the 
In the course of our perambulation we visited iy Egyptian Hall ~ the Mansion- 
the British Museum, and found it literally house, where the Lord Mayor (Musgrove) 
a on cae : many thousands must | entertained with ability and right good feeling a 
ave passed through the galleries during the 


: ; large party of guests, including, we were glad 
day, gathering knowledge without effort from | to see, a sprinkling of literary and scientific 
the silent teachers which line the ways. 


men. Nothing was said, however, within our 
The new west wing of the Maseum, with its| province to note, beyond the announcement 

painted ceilings and walls, was, of course, an| that the first of the Lord Mayor’s proposed 

object of attraction. In our present number! Conversazioni will be given soon after the 

we give a view of this gallery, which is built | opening of the Great Exhibition. 

according to the design originally prepared by : a 

Sir Robert Smirke: the northern end of it was somE OF THE IMPEDIMENTS TO THE 

erected by him about twenty years since: the) ADVANCEMENT OF ARCHITECTURE.* 

southern end has just been erected under the} WitH regard to the practical development 


: = of excellence by the concentration of direction 
erent oe Synenr ents 9 | combined with the division of labour, it appears 
whom, too, the whole of the wing is now being | ¢4 ine that the civil engineers have in this way 
decorated. The general width of the gallery! given evidence of their superiority in practical 
is 41 feet, widening at the centre to 50 | wisdom to ourselves ; and I conceive that their 
feet, and at the south end to 80 feet. The| U&48e assimilates very closely with that of the 


: : . , | Freemasons; and, in short, of the artistic 
clear. height is 31 fect. “The length is 983) 14, 0 every nation that has attained eminence 


feet, of which the portion recently built mea-| jn the fine arts. ' 
sures 196 feet.* An engineer is engaged in Pig A - 
i ; : iti 4 i t works; but to 
The whole of this gallery will be occupied by , localities, upon very S aes red ag Sc 
Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities; but the | cach he has a principal ass 


and are boldly 














such a building, why should not a splendid gallery o 
sculpture be attached to it of all the great men who have 
distinguished themselves, removing at once the single 
statues from St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, and 
placing them in such a building where they could be both | 
seen and contemplated to advantage? Another great | 
point to be considered would be, both the most judicious | 
mode of lighting as well as ventilating,—the latter more 
— , a3 often have I been in the National Gallery 
w the air has been so bad as to compel myself and | 
to quit it, and. there has been such a film over the | 
aintings that they were scarcely visible. I throw out these 
ew hints, in order that you may, with others, be induced to 
bring the subject before the public, and that the practical 
experience of practical men may be called into the field | 
ere it is too late, and a job made of the whole concern, as | 
has hitherto been the case with our national undertakings. 
Let no unnecessary money be expended, but let the whole 
be carried into effect at once, making a substantial, hand- 
some, and serviceable building, that will, for once, reflect | 
honour and credit on the country. Might it not be good | 
policy for Government to offer a handsome premium to | 
— for the best, most — and a — 
for such a purpose, without giving or placing the | 
building in the Tends of any onkin architect, whose | 


various avocations would not admit of his studying aid 


subject sufficiently.” 


' ness it is to carry out the general ideas of his 
permanent arrangement of the sculpture cannot! chief—to mature all his details, with the ad- 
be made until the side gallery now in course of | waves of conanlint Se PEN ten on 

ion i hi i ‘judgment upon difficulties. - 
erection is completed, which will not be the r nee tie ms a object to get upon the staff of 
sa rhs rat ‘one of the eminent in his profession; both as 
Since our last visit, the walls in part have yielding a reasonable remuneration now, and 
been painted red, with a black Etruscan |as offering a re certain route, by steadily 
border around each space, and look very well, | pursuing which, otherwise unaided talent be 
Westmacott’s sculpture for the tympanum ‘industry may eventually attain success. An 
P in this profession, which in some respects 
of the portico will probably not be completed | pearly assimilates to our own, competitions are 
by the 1st of May, but very soon after. They | almost unknown—so unfrequent as barely to 
were hoisting ‘‘ Mathematics” when we were | constitute an exception. 


itti i I see no adequate reason why a similar 
eagenasilting gare: earenan eight tons| I se may not be introduced into architec- 


weight. The central statue, standing, is | ure—why a man who has a real love for the 





“ Astronomy,” and is about 12 feet high.! pursuit, but no connections to help him for- 











i * See p. 247, ante. 
* See page 267, in our present number. | See p. 247, 
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step, according as his talent and assiduity may 
qualify him, I see no adequate reason why 
clerks shold always be joiners and stone- 
masons, tor Why, in every building, the archi- 


tect should not have his representative fre- | 


quently or constantly on the spot, who might 
be one cf his own pupils or more advanced 
assistants, according to the capacity of the clerk 
and the importance of the work. 

Were this done, I apprehend that young 
practitioners would be better grounded in the 
principles of their profession than they are 
now; that architects would fulfil their part of 
indentures more truly than they do now; that 
feeling that they were acquiring practical 
knowledge, getting known and getting forward, 
young architects would not be quitesoimpatient 
of becoming principals ; for I believe that they 
generally feel painfully conscious of the weak- 
ness which results from the want of experience. 
The adoption of this practice would enable an 
architect to place a deserving pupil in the way 


ward, should not be able to ascend, step by | 


that he would have his defective work taken 
| down; yet we know that every builder must of 
necessity have materials more or less imperfect, 
i which he is desirous of using up, and that he 
| may have careless or incompetent workmen. 
| But surely when the public see architects 
forming connections of this kind (which seem 
‘to me very like the union of the medical 


| practitioner with the compounder of medicines, | 


| or of the attorney with the barrister), they may 
‘be excused if they slide into the belief, that 
after all it is of little importance if they employ 
‘an architect or not. In fact, by going toa 
‘builder first-hand, they appéar to save them- 
‘selves trouble and the architéct’s commission 
‘also. I cannot bat think this is a fearful 
delusion ;. but of course it is Vety natural that 
I, an architect, should say so. 

Again, it is being found generally cofve- 
nient that bills of quantities ‘should be pre- 
pared for every building which ‘is being offered 
for contract by tender; and in several cases 
‘the architect himself prepares these bills of 


of earning some pecuniary advantage, as it| quantities. This, I think, is, legally speaking, 
would happen that proprietors would consent | very hazardous to the proprietor; for as the 


to the employment of a clerk of the works 
more frequently, if the charge were, as it might | 
be, materially reduced. During the ereetion 
of the carcase of the building I am quite con- 
vinced of the absolute necessity of having a | 
superintendent always on the spot, in order 
that the specification may be carried out in all 
its integrity, and full justice done to the pro- 
prietor. 

Looking to the functions of an architect in 
a mercantile spirit—as an agent for the pro- 
prietor of the building, and as arbitrator be- 
tween the proprietor and the contractor—it 
seems important that he should not be in any 
degree personally interested in the results of 
his conduct, of his advice and award, beyond 
the usual professional charges. He should 
not only be honest, but above suspicion; and 
as every one’s judgment is liable to be warped 
by supposed self-interest, he should care- 
fully secure himself against the possible 
influence of personal advantage. Yet we 
know that the patentees of various im- | 
proved articles for building purpeses will 
accompany their prospectuses with gentle in- 
timations that the articles “will be sup- 
plied on terms of mutual accommodation ;” 
or that “a liberal commission is allowed 
to architeets who introduce them into 


architect is his agent, I fear he becomes 
responsible for the accuracy of the quantities 
so prepared. Passing over this objection, I 


think there is danger, in case of any deficiency | 


in the quantities, that the architect will be 
tempted to enlarge the amount of the extra 
bill, in order to make things pleasant to the 
contractor, and to screen his own mistakes, I 
hold, therefore, that bills of quantities should 
always be prepared by some third party, in 
order that the irresponsibility of the proprietor 
and the impartiality of the architect may be 
preserved inviolate. 

There is one almost universal accompani- 
ment to a building contract which it would be 
well to abrogate altogether, and yet which seems 
irremediably united to it, as inseparably as 


know that such an estimate for such a design 
must be fallacious; but building committee 
as they are not composed of men of the world, 
but of people who were never on ’change 
never speculated in shares, or cotton, or corn, 
and, consequently, quite ignorant of the little 
deceits usually deemed allowable by those who 
have no objection to sail close to the wind, 
provided they can hedge aloss, or book a gain— 
| of course, these simple-minded men trust most 
confidingly to the author of this very attrac- 
‘tive design, “,so beautifully drawn,” and with 
“such elaborate details ;” and when the con- 
tract is closed, they are surprised to find that 
it has cost 1,500/, extra, and that the spire is 
still incomplete! Now, a case like this illus. 
trates the demoralizing tendency of competi- 
| tions ; as there are architects habitually en- 
gaged in the competition business who defend 
such practices, on the plea that as committees 
must know that all they require cannot be 
provided for the money, they are not taken in 
more than they deserve to be. I need not 
delay to expose the contemptible sophistry of 
this excuse ; nor to point out the injuriousness 
of the practice to those cempetitors who act 
uprightly, and upon the character of the pro- 
fession at large. 
| The other form of dishonesty is akin to this, 
and is practised when, without the poor excuse 
‘derived from the excitement of a competition, 
the architect deliberately tells his employer 
‘that the cost will be ene sum, when he knows 
‘at the time that it will be very much more. 
| Now, of course, when a gentleman does em- 
ploy an architect, he expects that his interests 
will be properly protected; but if he finds that 
‘they are not; that, in fact, his confidence is 
‘abused, can we wonder if for the future he 
‘eschews architects, and advises his friends to 
|do so likewise? And thus many of the pro- 
'fession suffer from the default of one. 








effectto cause. It reminds me of the time-worn| But besides the merely agent functions 
conundrum : “ What is that which comes with which appertain to an architect, there are 
a coach, goes with a coach, is of no use toa ‘others which partake of a more elevated rank 
coach, and yet a coach cannot go without it?” and influence. The former might be discharged 
As noise to a coach, so is the bill of extras to, by any man of business who possessed the 
the contract. Tt is clear that if there were no | requisite practical knowledge; and in fact are 
contract there could be no extras ; and if there | sometimes so assumed by estate agents and 
be a contract, it is equally clear thateverything others, when they find the proceeds of their 
onght to be included in it. But from a variety more proper pursuits declining in value; but 
of eauses, for some of which the Profession the latter are the peculiar functions of the 
are, and for some they are not, responsible, architect, considered as an artist, as him whose 
the extra bill seems ubiquitous. A fraitful | province it is to elevate the “ human beaver” 


their specifications.” Now it is reason- | soutce is the ignorance of proprietors, who, | mto aman, and record for posterity the pro- 


able to presume that such proposals would 
not be made in this barefaced manner, if 
they were not agreeable to some parties; but 
that the praetice reflects no credit upon the 
profession, | think all its respectable members 
will admit. I do net know any architect who 
will publicly defend the custom, and avow that 
he benefits thereby. So also with contractors : 
there are some who are willing to allow the 

architect a commission upon all the work they 

get through him; and there are architects who 

insist upon having one. Now, as one part of 
an architect’s duty to the proprietor consists in 

rejecting bad workmanship and improper | 
materials, he will possibly be brought into. 
collision with the contractor or the patent | 
nostrum vendor ; and, consequently, his inde- | 
pendence or his retaining fee will be jeopardised. | 
He is thus like an ass between two bundles of 


being unable to understand drawings, some- | gressive spiritual advance or retrogression 
times exclaim, when the work has progressed, of each generation. We have been tokl 
“Oh! I never intended this: this will never that the architect should rank with the 
do: it must be altered ;” and straightway the poet, the prophet, and the teacher; meaning, 
alteration is made, the proprietor fancying that I suppose, that as it is the office of there to 
it will cost him nothing, but “ is ineluded in the embody in language those ideas and passions 
contract.”” Did he understand drawings, spe-| Which belong to our race, and while thas en- 
cifications, and contracts, he would have a listing our sympathies, soothing grief, and 
different opinion; but as respects building, his tempering joy, turn all our thoughts from 
is a most arcadian simplicity, extremely earth heavenward,—so it belongs to the archi- 
verdant, and his professional adviser too fre- | tect to spiritualize the material necessities of 
quently leaves him unenlightened until the set- our physical existence, to inspire their out- 
tlement of the accounts :— ward forms with celestial fire, and to impress 
wie, eae ciel ,. upon the mere mechanics of life evidence of @ 

Then comes the reckoning when the banquet’s spirit not of time only, but of eternity ; that 
‘thus we may not only minister to the gratifi- 
, : d /cation of the passing hour and refine its more 
For bland courtesy is nowhere, being com- | sensuous and commonplace features, but'recal 
pletely distanced by litigations, disputes, hard | for admonition the achievements of the past, 


o er, 
The dreadful reckoning, and men smile no more.” 


hay ; and as he occupies the position through words, and bad temper, which “ chase all their 

his own folly, I consider the resemblance very | smiles away.” 
complete. Of course the architect who is most) But whilst great extra expense is, without 
likely to practise in this way is he who pro- doubt, occasioned by the ignorance and caprice 
fesses to work on a low commission from his | of principals, it must be admitted, in all frank- 
avowed employer; and as he obtains a high | tess, that it is also oceasioned by the ignorance 
een from the ironfounder who sup- | carelessness, or dishonesty of architects. The 
adore aged and kitchen-range ; from the counts of ignorance and carelessness I do 
denaeaeta J e popetaaiet, the dealer in not anticipate will be traversed; that of dis- 
gece ~ > and any and everybody else, honesty may be. It is twofold: first, there 
pp tedhen surprised if he realises a hand- |are those who hold that in competitions, as in 
_ pe before the end of the year. love and war, all is fair; that is, that every 
on a ee than such as this is the archi- \artifice may be practised by which the com- 
3 0 joins in partnership with a builder; | mittee may be beguiled into adopting the 
— here the connection is avowed, it is design: consequently, in a church to accom- 
rs i sod shee board ; and if people about | modate 1,000 persons, at a cost of 2,500/. 
thers: oe pad K emsvegenn so circum- | florid drawings ate prepared with details at 
tg K bd wi ; — es Open, and | large of some of the features, such as the east 
y elves to blame for the result. | window, the font, the bench ends, and the 


and foreshadow in dim, but gigantic outlines, 
the misty glories ef the coming future. Thus 
each architect becomes a bard in stone, and 
every building a minstrel lay. So should stray 
volumes of our standard writers float down 
the stream of time, and, after many days, be 
found again : when those who find retrace 
course by which these works descended, some 
evidence may appear in the baildings that re- 
main that the poetic spirit of those writers was 
shared by their contemporaries. But should 
such a retrospect be made, what have we now 
to produce in testimony of any real sympathy 
between the poets and the age ? 

Our railways are extremely useful ; but ex- 
cept where nature necessitated the deep cut- 
ting, the lofty embankment, the mysterious 
tunnel, there is nothing that claims kindred 
with spiritual beauty. Nature is ever ready 





I should ici i i 
10uld not myself anticipate that an archi- | pulpit; and they are all elaborately worked, 


tect would reject his partner’s bad materials, or/and all included in the estimate. Now we | 


to impress upon all objects tokens that shall 
speak of something more than mere mate- 
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sialism ; and, therefore, though the engineer 
may leave the sides of his cutting rude and 
unturfed, she seatters over them jewels from 
her casket. Sent by her the lowly lichen tones 
the discordant surface, and heralds successive 
stages of vegetation—the moss, the fern, the 
bramble, and the pendent birch, or stately 
sycamore ; and these, if undisturbed, will grow 
in luxuriance, and give to these works a 
beauty all herown. But this is an adornment 
which speaks not of advanced civilization, of 
spiritual cultivation: it bears no record but 
that of gross materialism, satisfied with pro- 
viding for sensuous wants, and quite unmind- 
ful of superior gratification, rebuked by the 
tender admonitions of the universal Father. 
And in works more strictly architectural 
what do we find? If the two great buildings 
of our age and country be preserved to pos- 
terity, what will they testify? Why that 
neither for our Palace of Legislation, nor for 


— 
= 


is a general impression that such ata 
in architecture is too costly to be requently 


to remove this erroneous impression, and to 


show that it may be enjoyed without extra 
expense.* 





OF POLA, IN ISTRIA.+ 


Ow leaving the amphitheatre and returning 
to the walls of the town, we observe the so-| 


called Porta Gemina, which apparently formed | 


the grand approach from the town to that| 
columns, 16 feet 6 inches high, support a! 


tervention of any frieze, rests a small remain- | 
mg portion of an enriched cornice. Though, | 


as the name implies, the remains consist of | 
only two arches, it is considered that the com- 





our Halls of Justice, have we any style of our 
own; but that we are content to borrow, for | 
the first, from the people who lived in our! 
country some three centuries back ; and, in the | 
latter, that we import from Greece, along with | 
the Elgin marbles, the style that there pre- | 
vailed 2,000 years ago! ‘The latter, indeed; | 
may evidence the universality of our commer. | 
cial enterprise, and the cosmopolitan spirit it| 
induces ; whilst the former, belonging as it | 
does to the era of the Reformation, might be | 
considered to indicate aversion to Romanism, 
had not its adoption preceded by several years | 
the so-called Papal aggression. Perhaps this | 
borrowing in architecture should be regarded 
as a counterpart to our national debt; that as 
we take from the past the many styles in 
which our buildings are erected, so we pledge 
posterity to pay for our generous philanthropy 
to the Irish and the negroes, and for our 
spirited defence of all Europe against Napo- 
leon! Our fathers did so before us,.and this 
is our only justification. 

Could architects be induced to acknowledge 
that our art is in a transition state, some hope 
might be entertained that it would gradually 
escape from the swathing bands of conven- 
tionalities by which it is now fettered, into a 
more consistent expression of the age; but 
whilst they willingly submit to be cramped by 
the merely literal limitations of any one style, | 
or number of styles, and call that architecture, | 
it is vain to anticipate improvement. Instead | 
of embracing the subject in an earnest and 
practical spirit, they handle architecture in| 
a dilettante or namby-pamby manner, as 
though it were a sickly exotic a rude! 
breath might wither, instead of being a bardy | 
native, battling with every disadvantage and | 
every difficulty, stoutly maintaining its ground, | 
and continually progressing to more perfect | 
development. Atchitects and architectural 
writers declaim against the want of appreciation 
on the part of the public, for the favourite 
object of their studies; but they write, speak, 
and act as if it were the part of the public to 
lead them, and not theirs to Jead the public. 
Imbued by a pedantic study of existent remains 
with immature prejudices in favour of dif- 
ferent passé and effete styles, they are con- 
stantly endeavouring to make the requirements | 
of the present day coincide with the forms and | 
expressions of those very different to it. The! 
history of architecture is not a wardrobe of| 
old clothes, from which the young to-day | 
is to borrow the bobwig and small clothes of | 
old yesterday or the other disused garments 
of its still older forbears to an indefinite) 
remoteness. I apprehend that the work which | 
architects have to perform is other than the 
procustesian task of increasing, or docking, 
= building in any of its requirements, im 
order that it may accord with some suppositi- 
tious standard of dubious authority; but that | 
they ought to make themselves necessary by | 
studying, and promoting, in the most perfect’ 
way, the utilitarian wants of the day; and 
then, as opportunity and talent offer, breathe 
into their works Promethean fire, the spark of | 
life. Thus gradually, but certainly, they would 
induce a more positive and general desire for 
esthetic gratification. There is always a 
yearning for the spiritual from those most 
wrapped in materialism; but at present there 


| 





|carried through the entablature and down 
to the 
| terminates, 
connected with the use of a portcullis, or was | 


| panions for the discovery of this gate, in con- 


position, when perfect, consisted of three 


| arched openings—and it may be seen from the | 


drawing, that the entablature was continued | 
on beyond the part where, at present, the 
panelled architrave is terminated abruptly. | 
The style and construction of this gateway | 
induce the belief, that it was built about the | 


same time, and of the same material, as the! 
neighbouring amphitheatre. 
the peculiarities in the entablature which have | 
been noticed, attention may be called to the | 
foliage and composition of the capitals, the 
columns, and to a grvove found within about 
1 foot 6 inches of the inner face of the) 
arched heads next the town, which is| 


impost mouldings, on 


Whether this arrangement was 


contrived to annoy an enemy approaching the 
gates, isa question open to conjecture. 
tallic accessories are supposed to have been 


| fixed, by way of ornament, on the keystones 
| of the arches, and in the panelled architrave, | 


where square sinkings now alone remain. We 
are indebted to Mr. Allason and his com- 


| 


sequence of their observing a portion of the 


|cornice which had become visible, after the | 


walls which enclosed it had been dismantled 
by the French. Recent excavations have laid 
open a way, paved in part with ancient slabs, 
from this gate to the capital er fortress—now 
the citadel—with a branch road, leading appa- 
rently round the hill on which the fortress is | 
placed into the centre of the town. It would) 
be interesting to know, whether the centre of | 
this ancient way correspends or not with either 
of the arches of the gate; and it would also be | 
desirable to remove the crumbling mass of | 
wall which now covers, as a mere face-work, 
the site ef the supposed third archway, could 
the demands made by the owners of the vine- | 
yards which occupy this iocality be satisfac- | 
torily arranged. 





on which that is built, but two gates have been 


also discovered on the side of this road, from | 5 


indulged. Our business, therefore, should be | 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE ANTIQUITIES | 


building. Om the exterior of this gate, half |‘ 


j 


which it! 


} 


Me- | 


The road direct to the capital | 
terminates against the upright face of the rock | 


I 
tion from the Forum to the Campus Martine, 
The Porta Aurea is supposed to have been a 
triple gate, of which the arch of the Sergii 
completed the internal decoration. The draw- 
ings convey, better than any words, a clear 
idea of this arch, which is supposed to be a 
private monument of affection and esteem, 
erected by a Roman lady to her husband and 
members of her own family. Coupled columns 
of the Corinthian order adorn the piers of the 
archway on both fronts; and inseriptions still 
remain on the attic, which is supposed to have 
been surmounted by figures or trophies placed 
on the three projections into which it is divided, 
The propriety of placing the central projection 


panelled architrave, on which, without the in- | °F pedestal over the void of the arch, may 


perhaps be questioned, especially as there is no 
keystone to the archivolt, to give an appear- 


ance of additional support. 


The want of depth in the whole composition 
on the flank (the extreme dimension in that 
direction hardly exceeding six feet) will not 
escape attention, but this peculiarity may have 
been occasioned by its position as a face work 
against the more ancient structure, a suppasi- 


tion which the unfinished state of the orna- 
mental details on the back part seem toconfirm, 
Attention — also be invited to some peculi- 

‘- | arities in the ornamentation of the panels in 
In addition to | the jambs of the archway, the details of which, 
and of the mouldings, capitals, and enrich- 
ment generally, are not equal in merit to those 


of the temple of Augustus, nor are they exe- 
cuted in so costly a material. 

The site of the ancient theatre is stall to be 
traced in the excavation, by which it was 
formed on the side of the hill, the name of 
which stijl retains the remembrance of the 
building, ‘Theatron, in the modern corruption 
Zaro. ‘The four columns which adorn the 
high altar in the Chiesa della Salute in Venice, 
are said to have been taken from this buildimg. 
The drawing conveys a very accurate idea of 
the view of the town from this hill; the 
amphitheatre on the right, the walls and square 
embattled towers buiit by Theodoric, the cita- 


idel, and the other monuments, with the 
‘general features of the port and distant land- 
scape. 


The remains of the ancient capital, which 


was of an elliptical form, deserve notice; and, 
among the churches and religious edifices, 
both of the town and of the islands in the 
| bay, numerous interesting memorials of classic, 
| Byzantine, and medieval times are to be 
recognised ; with mementos of the presence at 
one period of the Knights Templars ; nor could 
a careful investigation of the walls, the fortress, 


and of all the buildings, beth sacred and pro- 
fane, fail to bring to light fresh objects worthy 
of attentive consideration. 

The Istrian stone is of fine, close texture, 
and good colour, and is raised in large masses, 
without fault or blemish. The quarries on the 
island Brioni, outside the port, have for cen- 
turies been worked to supply the “ Stones of 
Venice ;” and from the ancient quarries of Ro- 
man Pola on the main land, that immense 
ock was raised, we are told, which still 


the small courts inside of which, it has been | covers the Rotunda in Ravenna, once the 


ascertained, in one imstance, that steps com- 


and a like arrangement, it is supposed, would 
be found to exist on clearing the earth away 
from the other gate. 

Near to the Porta Gemina an arch is to be 


and apparently ancient construction. 
in relief, and the representation of a club, 
carved on two of the arch stones, have con- | 
ferred the name of Hercules on this relic. The | 
names of the supreme magistrates, cut in the | 
stones of the arch, are still visible. This | 
arch is interesting on account of its construc- 
tion being that which is now termed the skew 
principle—a peculiarity of form which may 
have been adopted in this instance, in order to 
afford a view of the amphitheatre from the 
whole length of the street, of which the arch 
formed the termination. 

The arch of the Sergii is situated within the 
walls of the city, not far from the last-named 
arch, and immediately adjoining the remains 
ef the Porta Aurea, which gave communica- 





| 


seen, built into the walls, which is of simple | 


A head | belonging to the Christian era. 


municate with the higher level of the fortress ; | cegulchre of Theodoric. 


It has been well observed by one author, 
that the inhabitant of Pola may consider his 
city rich in antique remains, while within the 
circuit of a mile, it contains an amphitheatre, 
two temples, a nympheum, an arch, three 
gates, besides lesser monuments, and those 


The name of Pola, says Stancovich, is 
known in Europe, only through these superb 
remains of Roman magnificence: every inha- 
bitant, therefore, should carefully preserve and 
collect all fragments and antiquities, and 
transfer them to the temple of Augustus, to 
form a museum to adorn the town, and to in- 
duce the resort of learned travellers. Such a 
museum is now in course of formation: the 
time when the ancients monuments could be 
be destroyed with impunity is, we may trusé, 
passed away; and the importance due to its 
position being now recognised by the Austrian 
Government, there is reason to hope that Pola, 
no longer oppressed by the jealousy of its 
neighbouring rivals, will participate 10 the ad- 








t 
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* To be continued, 
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arise from the extension of international com- 
munication. 


At the close of the paper Mr. Scoles com- 





angle; but there, as in all other Roman exam- 
ples which he had examined, such arches were 
not built on the modern principle; and the 
joints of the voussoirs did not follow the spiral 


the buildings. The first remark alluded to size to carry a horizontal joint, and therefore 


municated some further particulars respecting | ine, The stones were of sufficiently large 


the injurious effect of the modern esplanade | the arch was somewhat imperfect, though quite 
formed along the sea-shore, which had mate- solid enough for the required purpose. In 
wially altered the appearance of the amphi-/ reply to a question from the chairman, Mr. 
theatre, from one of the best points of view | Penrose further stated that he had not parti- 





exterior appearance. There nly bs course, 


exceptions to this sort of houses; for the spirit 
of improvement has even reached Washing. 
ton; but the general impression made on a 
New Englander by the dwelling-houses of this 
city is that of inferiority—almost meanness, 
Why—cabinet ministers here live in houses 
which master mechanics in Boston would think 
totally unfit for their families, and which a 
journeyman mechanic even would regard as 


shown in one of the drawings. ‘The next note | cyjarly examined the four projections for the | only passable. 


had reference to the excellent preservation of 
the walls of the amphitheatre, and the re- 
markably white colour of the stone, of which 
he had sent specimens for the inspection of the 
meeting. The four projections for staircases 
on the exterior of the amphitheatre were more 
decomposed and discoloured than other parts ; 
and the report on the spot was, that this effect 
kad been produced by fires, which had been 
made there by the shepherds in former days. 


The mortar appeared to contain a mixture of 


very finely pounded brick ; and the manner in 
which the courses of stone kad been dowelled 
together was clearly to be seen. Piles had 
been discovered under several of the ancient 
buildings of Pola, and it had been supposed 
that, while the modern walls of the town were 


staircases to the amphitheatre at Pola, so asto| The hotels of the city are in keeping with 
form an opinion whether they were parts of the dwelling-houses. There is not one elegant, 
the original work or subsequent additions. imposing hotel structure in all Washington. 
He believed the periphery of the amphitheatre They all have a dingy, dirty, second-rate look. 
was a true ellipse, having taken some measure- | This strikes a stranger the more forcibly, from 
ments with a view to ascertain the fact. Ge-|the fact that so very large a portion of the 
nerally speaking, the plan of such structures | dwellers in Washington are occupants of 
was a false ellipse, formed from several cen-j hotels. For this reason it might reasonably 
tres. That of the Coliseum at Rome was aj be expected that no city in the Union should 
false ellipse, having four centres, which was furnish so many good hotels as Washington. 


by far the easiest form for construction, | 
because all the lines of the internal divisions | 
which converged could be at once referred to} 
their known centres; but at Pola much 
greater nicety appeared to have been observed | 
in order to obtain perfection of form. If it) 
| should be found to S really a true ellipse, he, 





It is, however, far otherwise. The best here 
would scarcely rank higher than second-rate in 
New York and Boston. 

The public buildings are generally imposing 
structures; but, with perhaps two exceptions, 
they are built of miserable materials. The 
General Post Office building furnishes one of 


built upon the ancient foundations, the latter | gould consider that conclusive against the these exceptions. This is not only a finely 


had been erected upon piles. A great number 
ef statues found at Pola had been removed to 
Venice. Excavations were still in progress, at 
the expense of the Austrian Government, 
which had devoted a small sum annually to 


that object. Along the middle of the arena of | 


the amphitheatre, the lower parts of six 
columns were still standing. These remains 
were 4 feet in height, placed about 10 feet 
apart; and their intended purpose, whether to 
support a platform for the arena or not, was 
doubtful. Whether the whole interior of the 
amphitheatre was of wood was a disputed 
question; but Mr. Glennie thought the stair- 
cases certainly were formed of that material. 
Mr. Scoles trusted that the paper on “* Roman 
Provincial Architecture,” to which allusion had 
been made, might be looked to as a prelude 
to an interesting series of essays on that sub- 
ject, of which the present account and illustra- 
tion of Pola should form the commencement. 


Mr. Penrose (fellow) stated that his visit to 
Pola had lasted only a few hours, but he had, 
however, seen enough to enable him to bear 
‘witness to the extreme fidelity and admirable 
precision of Mr. Glennie’s drawings, which 
Mr. Nelson’s paper illustrated. Mr. Nelson 
had pointed out the peculiarity of the site on 
which the amphitheatre was built. He he- 
lieved that it was so constantly the case that 
the theatres of the Greeks were placed on the 
side of a hill, that an exception to that rule 
would be remarkable. He remembered that 
the amphitheatre of Sutri was so built on a 
recess in a volcanic hill, which some quarrying 
had probably increased ; and much the same 
was the case at Corinth, though the latter 
example was evidently a quarry converted 
into an amphitheatre. Whether the steps or 
seats at Pola were of stone or wood was not 
fy any means determined. His own i:mpres- 
sion on the spot, judging from the exceeding 
lightness of the piers as compared with those 


| 


|supposition that the internal arrangements | 
/were of masonry, on account of the greater | 
| difficulty of setting out the masonry to suit a! 
curved figure, the centres of which were not 
known. 





| THE METROPOLIS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

WASHINGTON, THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT.* 
| LerrerR-wRITING from the capital has 
| become a trade, and a much abused trade, 
| too, I am sorry to say; yet of all the letters 
from this city, I scarcely remember one that 
| has given the reader any idea of what Wash- 
| ington really is. 
| In respect to shape, the territory of Wash- 
| ington is quite irregular; being nearer a pen- 

tagon than anything else. The capital stands | 
‘very nearly in the centre of the area; and | 
| from this central point some eight or ten wide 
;and noble avenues and streets radiate in 
(different directions. The avenues are named 
| from the different States. Pennsylvania Avenue 
is by far the finest, being central, and running 
‘the entire length of the city, from East to 
| West. MasSachusetts Avenue is parallel with 
it, and quite as long; and Virginia Avenue is 
| also parallel with it, and nearly as long. The 
streets, which are numbered Ist, 2nd, 3rd, &c. 
|&c., run North and South, and as nearly as 
| possible at right angles with these extended 
avenues. Shade trees are set out all along the 
occupied streets and avenues, which must 
in turn render these in summer beautiful 
indeed. 

The public buildings are scattered over the 
immense area which is included within the 
limits of the city, and at most painfully incon- 
venient distances from the capital and from 
each other. Vacant lots of land, common, and 
unfenced fields of vast extent, are to be met with | 
in every direction. So ample indeed are the pas- | 








proportioned building, and an elegant piece of 
architecture, but it is also built of beautiful and 
durable material— nice white marble. The 
new wings of the Patent Office are to be of 
white marble also, but the marble is of a soft 
and porous nature, which is scarcely suitable 
for such a structure. The other exception to 
which I have alluded is furnished by the 
Smithsonian Institute. The material of this 
structure is a solid and beautiful free stone ; 
and the whole style of the building is elegant 
and ornamental. It is yet unfinished, even 
externally, and will not be completed for some 
time; but what is finished shows to fine ad- 


| vantage externally, and the two western halls, 


which are completed internally, are extremely 
tasteful and beautiful rooms. The. style of 
architecture adopted here is a sort of composite 


'of the Norman and Gothic. When the entire 


building shall be completed, and the ious 
grounds around shall be laid out and orna- 
mented, agreeably to the designs already settled 
on, the Smithsonian Institute will be one of 
the most beautiful establishments in Washing- 
ton, if not in the United States. 

Washington is well supplied with all the 
essentials of life. The water is abundant and 
excellent. The market for meats, vegetables, 
and — is very good; and generally the prices 
are low. 





FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND ART 
INTELLIGENCE. 


The “ Bourdon” Bell of Notre Dame Cathe- 
dral, Paris.—This gigantic bell, whose knells 
have marked many a world-event in modern 
history, has been mute for some time past, as 
the belfry was in such a condition, that eighty 
men were scarcely able to swing the immense 
brass into tone. In consequence of the gene- 
ral restoration, the architects, Messrs. Delassus 
and Viollet-Leduc, have devised an apparatus 


in amphitheatres where there were certainly | tures of the city, that one has but to turn his/ of pullies, by which six persons will be hence- 
vaults carrying the steps, was that wooden | cows and goats into the streets, and the animals | forth capable of the same performance, ‘The 
galleries were used to a great extent. Proba-| find their own grazing ground atonce. Cows, |‘ Bourdon” was first cast at the end of the 
bly the rustic basement and the lower tier of | €0at8, and swine are to be met with in every 14th century, at the cost of Jean Montaigu 


arches might have had vaults, but he imagined 
all above was of wood, especially as there was 
@ provision for the insertion of timbers of con- 
siderable size. As at Pola, the seats of the 
amphitheatre at Nismes were divided for the 
‘visitors ; but, he believed, in the latter case 
‘18 inches instead of 15 were allowed for each 
individual. Although that limitation of space 
was 80 very small, it occurred to him that ten 
or more adjoining seats might have been 
appropriated to the head of a family, who, 
when the shows were not gladiatorial, might 


direction. But with all this amplitude of 
territory the dwelling-houses of the city are 
— contracted in their accommodations. 
They are generally placed directly on the 
| streets, without so much as a few feet be:ween | 
‘them and the side walk, and with but a) 
‘miserable little yard in the rear. And then, | 
the style in which their houses are built, is | 
' generally—almost universally—deficient in all , 
the attributes of taste, and affords very few, 
conveniences. They are generally small, in- | 
'ferior little brick and wooden houses, with | 


brother of the then bishop: its weight was then 
only 15,000 lbs. In 1682 it was re-cast by 
Florentin Leguay, and augmented to its pre- 
sent weight of 13,000 kilogrammes. Louis 
XIV. was present at its baptism (!), and gavé 
itthe name of Emmanuel. It escaped the 
general fusion of bells during the revolution ; 
but was taken down in the year 1794, and not 
elevated again until Easter, 1802, at the céle+ 
bration of the Concordat. The French con- 
sider it the largest bell in Christendom, as it is 
certainly the most sonorous of those vibrating 


have been accompanied by some of the younger | basement stories, but no cellars, and mean- musical instruments. 


Civic Festivals and Civie Benevolence in 
France. — Public festivals during Lent have 
been revived of late in France—tournaments, 
cavalcades and public masquerades, where, as 
a matter of course, art cannot, by any means, 
be put aside and neglected, In Cambray, the 


members of his establishment, in which case 
even fifteen inches might have been an average 
seat. With reference to the employment of 
skew arches by the Romans, Mr. Penrose re- 
ferred to a bridge at Rimini, of large span 
which crossed the river at a considerable 


looking wooden steps and balustrades leading | 
| to the front doors. And most of these houses, 
_ So far as I have seen or learned, are internally 
| as contracted and inferior in their accommoda- 
jtions as they are cheap and mean in their 











| * Condensed from the Boston Traveller, | 
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Roi des Ribauds, was represented ; at Bauhain, 
the Prévét des Etourdies ; at Douai, the Féte 
des Fleurs, &c. How efficaciously such pageants 
act on the public mind, may be gathered from 
the fact, that on the occasion of the festival at 
Bordeaux, 80,000 francs were collected for the 
indigent, while at the same time the traditions 
and history of the city were artistically re- 
vived. 

Model Barracks for the Custom-House Em- 
ployés at Havre—Although the housing of | 
people in barracks is to be considered only as | 
a transitory arrangement, the huge Caserne- | 
modéle of Graville, near Havre, deserves notice. | 
It was in the year 1845, that the plan of con- 
centrating the many employés of the above 
establishment in one building, was first started. 
The place selected for this huge structure in 
one of the suburbs of the city, offered the in- 
convenience of a damp alluvial soil, but this 








had been successfully overcome, and thus the 
eneral salubrity of the district promoted at 


hhas not cost the public anything, as this whole 
sum has been borrowed on the security 
of the salaries and wages of its intended 
dwellers, and is now payed off by small 
deductions. The plan i; by M. Fortuné 
Brunet-Debaines, architect of the city and the 
museum and library of Havre. The building 
has a rectangular form, with a front of 
170 metres, and a depth of 33 metres. It is 
composed of a ground-floor, entre-sol, and 
three stories, surmounted by an attic, which 
forms the fourth. It contains five courts, 
around which the buildings are arranged. The 
middle is occupied by the lodgings of the 
bachelors: to the right and left four portals 





lead to the quarters of the married, which 
occupy the space around four of the courts, in | 
which there are sixteen bleaching plats. This 
portion of the building comprises 300 lodgings, 
classified in four categories, according to 
size, amount of rent, &c. Four staircases, 
leading to most spacious corridors, belong to 
this portion of the caserne. The corridors of 
each story, leading to different classes of lodg- 
ings, are separated by gates, which can be 
opened for the facility of inspection. The 
centre building is entered by a vestibule, which | 
leads to af immense court, whose angles 
are flanked by turrets. In this part are the 


uarters of the officers, the dormitories of 


the bachelors, a depét for the fire-engines 
(pompes), a salle d’armes (fencing-room),” a 
laundry, an infirmary, a restaurant, a smoking- 


Caretas, who have conveyed the guests, are| how every figure, whether rectilinear or cur- 
standing in the hackground. These oil paint- | vilinear, has an elementary angle of some por- 


ings, probably the “ oldest” (albeit frail) docu- 
ments of American art, are still creditably | 
executed, and especially the landscape part, | 
representing the country then covered with | 
dense forests, only partly cleared, is well ren- | 
dered. They well deserve the attention of 
travellers, having been never copied nor en- 
graved. That art had not been quite foreign 
to these colonists of old, may be also gathered 
from the fact, that some of the fronts of the 
churches at Bahia and Rio de Janeiro are made 
of marble, conveyed thither from Portugal, the | 
mother country. 
Discovery of a Mosaic Pavement near Valence. 
—It was as far back as the year 1840, that 
some marble cubes had been discovered in a 
field at Cornillas, but the subject remained in 
abeyance, until lately that works of greater 
extent have yielded more important results. 


| The Mosai i xte 
rogttrts aca Although jhcUsisence of tha e Mosaic pavement laid bare has an extent 
tuilding was nearly “One million of francs, it! 


of 40 metres by “4 metres, and is formed of 
regular cubes of the size of about 2 centi- 
metres, exhibiting a great variety of colours. 
The marbles of the Pyrenees are of great 
diversity, as well as the polished grits (grés), 
bricks of very fine red colour, &c. The small 
cubes are laid in a bed of cement of about 15 
to 20 centimetres thickness, and which seems 
to consist of pounded brick intimately mixed 
with lime. The design is composed of taste- 
fully arranged rosaces, lilies, leaves of ferns 
(fougéres), which latter would be a novel feature 
of antique ornament. Some circular spaces 
left unoccupied seem to show that columns 
might have formerly occupied the same 
locality. 





ON THE GEOMETRICAL PRINCIPLES OF 
BEAUTY, MORE PARTICULARLY AS 
APPLIED TO ARCHITECTURE AND 
THE HUMAN FORM.* 

On this subject Mr. Hay has just now pub- 
lished an ingenious volume as a sequel to 
former works, wherein he endeavours to sys- 
tematise the elements of symmetrical beauty. 
He has also read papers on the same subject 
before the Architectural Institute of Scotland, 
and the Society of Arts of London. At the 
Scottish Institute it was referred to a committee 
of professional men to investigate. 

We will avail ourselves of the paper read at 
| the Society of Arts to give the writer’s own 
| Views. 

The basis of Mr. Hay’s theory is this: A 
_ figure pleases the eye so far as its fundamental 





tion of a right angle, which, beivg applied as 
its name, at once explains its proportions,— 
thus, the scalene triangle of 4, 4, 4, &c.; the 
rectangle of 4, 4, 4, 4, &c.; the isosceles tri- 
angle of 4, 4, &c.; theellipse of 4, 4, &c.; the 
composite ellipse of 4, 4, &c.; and he next ex- 
plains how these figutes may be combined 
agreeably to the anyles from which they are 
named, so as produce beauty to the eye as 
effectually as the combination of various notes 
whose frequency of vibrations agree in similar 
ratlos. 

Mr. Hay then proceeds to explain the 
method by which he oe this angular 
system in the rectilinear formation of an ar- 
chitectural elevation. Here he shows that 
spaces in which the prominent lines are hori- 
zontal and vertical lines, are agreeable to the 
eye when all the principal parallelograms ful- 
fil the condition, that the diagonals make with 
the sides ang!es which are exact sub-multiplee 
of a right angle, agreeably to the harmonic 
divisions by 2, 3, and 5, and sometimes 7. 
This he exemplifies by taking a given hori- 
zontal line as a base, from one end of which 
he draws diagonal lines, forming with it 4, 4, 4, 
of the right angle, meeting a vertical line at 
the other end of the base. The rectangles 
formed upon these diagonals he next divides by 
angles of 1, +, ;, and 5 of the right angle; by 
which simple means he produces the rectilinear 
skeleton of an octostyle Doric portico, of the 
same proportions as those of the portico of the: 
‘Parthenon or Temple of Minerva at Athens, 
showing, at the same time, that the compo- 
‘sition of this unequalled structure is partly 
| horizontal, partly vertical, and partly oblique, 
.and that its angular elements corresponded 
exactly to the elements of that beautiful har- 
mony called the chord of the flat seventh. 

Mr. Hay next proceeds to show how this, 
system may be employed in imparting true 
zsthetic proportion to the representation of 
human figures, such as the ancient Grecians 
imparted to the statues of their deities. This, 
he says, must in the first instance be done by 
applying it to the permanent structure of the 
bones; because it is in the relative positions, 
sizes, and forms of the various parts of this in- 
‘ternal structure that we find those approxima- 
| tions which Nature makes in every direction 
‘to the perfect development of that fundamental 
|law of beauty which we have hitherto felt to 
| exist, although its nature has been involved in 
mystery. He therefore states his opinion to 


toom, a tobacco-shop, and a refectorium, whose | angles bear to each other the same proportion be, that without a knowledge of the osseous 


vast dimensions remind us of those of ancient 
monasteries or colleges. Here is also the 
dispensary and the physician’s room, as the 
administration is very attentive to the health 
of the numerous inmates. Dr. Lallemant has 
reported, that in the year 1850, of the 


1,600 inmates of the caserne-modéle, only | mental angle, corresponding to the note C, and | P 


twenty persons have died, while sixty births 
have taken place. ‘To crown these well-mean- 
ing attentions of the officers of the establish- 
ment, a gratuitous school has been established, 
where 600 children receive a sound and 
adequate education. As the commerce of 
Havre is on the increase, there is already a 
lack of space and accommodation evident in 
caserne-modéle, which, however, will be 
remedied by the construction of two new wings, 
of which t 
tible. The space surrounding the building is 
also yet in a state of barrenness and unculti- 
vation, which claims the attention of the direc- 
tion of this certainly novel and well-meant 
Bahia, Brazils.—Pictures of the Conquest. 
—There have been discovered of late in one of 
the suburban churches of the city of Bahia 
dos todos os Santos, two oil pictures, which 
date'from the times of the conquest, in the early 
part of the sixteenth century. They represent 
some festivals celebrated in honour of the 
famous Camamoroo, a noble Portuguese, who, 
by gaining the affection of one of the daughters 
of a chief of the Reconcavo, acquired this large 
province, which he and his wife subsequently 
gave to the Crown. The natives in their 
Original dresses are seen dancing in large 
circles, while the old-fashioned Portuguese 


| that the vibrations of the different notes in the 
{common chord of music bear to each other. 
In showing how he applies this principle of 
| bumerical harmonic ratio to forms, he takes 
‘the right angle, formed by the meeting of a 
| vertical with a horizontal line, as the funda- 


from this he describes a quadrant of the circle ; 
and from the point where this quadrant meets 
the horizontal line, he draws another vertical 
line of indefinite length. Dividing this quad- 
rant by 2, 3, 4, 5, &c., he draws lines from the 
right angle through these divisions, meeting 
the indefinite vertical line at greater degrees of 
altitude and at more acute angles as the parts 
|of the quadrant between its half and its ver- 
‘tical side become smaller. These lines form, 





plan of the building is suscep- | with the horizontal and the indefinite vertical | 8°™, 


line, a series of right-angled triangles, which 
Mr. Hay employs in the production of geo- 
metric beauty in forms as effectively, he main- 
tains, as the harmonics are employed in the 
| production of harmonic beauty in scunds. He 
shows by diagrams that the most perfect geo- 
metric figures—the square, the equilateral tri- 
angle, and the pentagon—which constitute the 
elements of the five regular solids or Platonic 
bodies, arise from the division of the quadrant, 
exactly in the same way that the octave to the 
fundamental note, the dominant, and the 
mediant, arise from the spontaneous divisions 
of the monochord. 
He next explains his terminology, and shows 





* The Geometric Beauty of the Human Figure Defined, 
to which is prefixed a System of Zsthetic Proportions 


|structure it is impossible for the artist truly 
|to represent the external form of the human 
ure. 

"To construct a diagram by which such a 
‘skeleton may be formed as will impart toa 
| representation of the human figure such pro- 
‘portions as characterise the ancient Grecian 
| statues of Venus, Mr. Hay adopts the following 
‘harmonic angles, 4, 4, 4» + a $s + $s to» Ty 
and ,', of the right angle, which he takes as 
the fundamental angle of this figure only as 
| being the most truly beautiful. 
| Mr. Hay gives no measurements whatever 
‘of length or breadth: he simply adopts a 
| vertical line to represent the full height of the 
' figure, whatever that may be, whether intended 
'to be engraved in miniature upon a precious 
or sculptured of the most colossal dimen- 
siens. The proportions of every part of the 
skeleton, whether as to relative length, width, 
lor depth, the form of the cranium and face, 
las weil as of the thorax, whether viewed in 
front or in profile, he determines by the adop-, 
tion of these eleven angles alone. 

After having drawn the given line of sup- 
posed height, he draws from its apex five lines, 
forming with the vertical line angles of 4, 4, 4, 
4, and 4, and from its base five lines, forming. 
angles of 4, 4, 1'0, rz, and ;',, of the funda~ 
mental or right angle. Through the point 
where the line of } intersects the line of 4 he 
drawe another vertical line, cutting all the 
lines which were drawn at the above angles 
from each end of the orignal line of height. 
Through the point where this last vertical line 
cuts the line of 4, he draws a line forming an 








applicable to Architecture. By D, R, Hay. Blackwood 
and Sons. 1861. 


angle of 4 with the original line of height. 
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Phrough this point, and through all the other 
points of intersection which the indefinite ver- 
fical line makes with the other lines, he draws 
horizontal lines cutting the original line of 
height. This, with a repetition of the angles 
4,4, and 4, forms the principal part of the 
diagram, and gives all the required pro- 
ions. 

This is a diagram of the front view of a 
figure drawn from nature and ‘tested by the 
theory. 
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When a form characterised by that massive 
strength and masculine power which the 
sancient Gre>ks gave to the proportions of their 
‘representations of Hercules is to be con- 
«structed, all the change ‘Mr. Hay requires to 


‘make upon his diagram is the adoption of an|h 


angle of 3 the semicircle, instead of a right 
angle, as his fundamental angle; and this he 
considers the greatest extreme in this direction, 
rand states that all the numerous varieties 
‘of “proportion which are exhibited in the 
‘statues of ancient Grecian deities will arise 
from the adoption of one or other of the 
“numerous intermediate angles that lie between 
“90° and 108° as a fundamental angle. 
"Without being able ‘to satisfy ourselves as to 
‘the value of Mr. Hay’s theory, we ‘fully admit 
the importance of such inquiries, and the 
‘thanks that are due to our author for the per- 
‘severance and ability with which heis pursuing 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Ay .essury Church, which has been closed 
upwards of two years, was to be re-opened for 
divine service on Sunday last, although the 
fittings are not yet completed. The new clus- 
tered columns supporting the tower are of 
Derbyshire stone, and all the columns support- 
ing the nave are placed in their proper posi- 
tions. The nave is all mew oak, worked ac- 
cording to the original patterns. The corbels 
represent angels supporting a scroll.——The 
guardians of the Leicester Union have accepted 
a tender to light the workhouse with gas for 
the first time, for ten years, at 2s. 9d. per 1,000 
cubic feet——-A gas company.is about to be 
established at Dedington.——Some members 
of Sir Walter Farquhar’s family have caused 
a memorial window to be placed in the college 
chapel of Eton, to the memory of Mr. Far- 

uhar, a:'young man educated at Eton, and 
killed at Alliwal. The subject of the window 
is the story of King David. There are five 
compartments. The window has just been 
completed by Wailes. An adjoining window 
to the above, subscribed for by old Etonians, 
and executed by Connor, has recently been 
presented to the college. These windows are 
at the western entrance to the chapel. The 
inhabitants of Swindon have resolved to erect 
a market-house and town-hall at a cost not 
exceeding 1,200/. to be:raised in shares of 51. 
each. Shares to the amount of 515/. were at 
once taken. Improvements, according to 
the Maidstone Gazette, are about to be made 
at Folkstone, Hythe, and Sandgate. 
The proprietors of the gas-works of Gosport 
have reduced the price of gas to 6s. 6d. the 
1,000 cubic feet, and 6d. for the use of meter. 
—— An organ is being built by Mr. Nicholson, 
at Worcester, for St. Peter’s Church there. 
Subscriptions, amounting to nearly 300/., were 
raised for the purpose in two months.——The 
contract for the pipes for the Wolverhampton 
Water-works Extension, has been taken by 
Messrs. Cochrane and Co., of Woodside Iron- 
works, near Dudley, who have lately supplied 
the greater portion of the cast-iron work re- 
quired in the Great Exhibition building. The 
pipes are to be cast with improved sockets. 
The contract for the pipe laying has been'taken 
by Mr. F. H. Winwood, of Snowhill, and the 
contract for the cocks by Mr. Edward Blake- 
moor, of Wednesbury, brassfounder. ‘The 
Bilston Streets and Sewers Committee have re- 
commended to the Improvement Commissioners 
that the tender of Mr. R. C. Hemberow, of 
Wolverhampton, be accepted, for the diversion 
and covering of a nuisance called the Bilston 
Brook. The contract has been undertaken 
within the estimate of Mr. Marten, the engi- 
neer. The foundation-stone of the new 
parish church of St. Luke, at Bilston, was to 
be laid on Easter Tuesday by Viscount Lewis- 
ham, M.P.——A rate of a penny in the pound 
is to be devoted at Monmouth to the formation 
of a new cemetery near the Monnow Mills.—— 
A sum of 10,000/. is to be devoted to extend- 
ing and altering the House of Correction at 
Knutsford, and ‘building a new prison for 
females.——The plans of Mr. George Latham, 
of Waterloo, architect, have been accepted for 
the new chancel about to be erected as an 
addition to the church at Blackpool. The 
other competitors were Mr. Cuffley, of Man- 
chester, and Mr. C. Reed, of Liverpool.——. 
Besides the new markets lately noticed, a series 
of other improvements are about to be made at 
Stockport. ‘Several of the principal streets and 
the approaches thereto are so narrow, that lives 

















ave been sacrificed of late years; but im- 
portant improvements are on the tapis, in- 
cluding the removal of the Stockport Advertiser 
office. Another improvement is the widening 
of Cheapside, from the Hillgate. A third is 
projected, and in part executed, in the widen- 
ing of the Millgate, by taking down a range of 
property on the right hand side, and concealing 
the present disgusting appearance of coffins, 
&c., in the burial-ground of St. Mary’s 
Church.—tThe foundation-stone of Green- 
field -‘new Independent Chapel, Manningham, 
was to be laid on Easter Monday. 





The extensive additional buildings for the en- 
largement of the North Riding prison at 
Northallerton, commenced in 1849, are now 


ee : 


finished, by which 140 additional new celjg 
have been obtained, with a chapel, school. 
room, work-shops, with apartments for baking 
cooking, washing, &c. ‘Many who have seen 
it compare it to .a fortress without, but to, 
palace within, each cell having both ‘hard 
and soft water conveyed into it :by pipes, 
and every other convenience. During the 
erection of the buildings a number of govern. 
ment convicts confined there and prisoners 
under sentence, were employed as labourers in 
the interior of the buildings, and, in addition 
to the prison diet, were supplied with ale, 
porter, beer, tobacco, &c., according to the 
nature of the work they had to perform. 
Since the last sessions at Hull, the ventilation 
of the Court has been arranged by Mr. Wm, 
Clarke, C. E., of the firm of Hann, Clarke, 
and Mackinson, ‘of London. The vitiated gir 
is withdrawn almost entirely, at the level of 
the floor, and fresh air admitted at a high 
level, contrary to the usual practice. Suflicient 
power, it is said, is obtained, by means of steam 
jets, to withdraw 4,000 cubic feet of air per 
minute from below, whilst a regulated quantity 
escapes through self-acting valves placed above 
the ceiling. The fresh air is admitted at the 
tops of the windows through apertures which 
give it an upward direction so as to avoid 
the effects of cool currents. The former hot- 
water pipes are now adapted to steam heating. 
——The Dock Company at Hull, have decided 
on the application of steam power to the 
30-ton crane, on the west side of the Humber 
Dock, and an engine is now in course of eree- 
tion for that purpose. The crane has been 
almost constantly employed in hoisting loaded 
coal waggons from the quay, and swinging 
them over ships’ hatches, to be discharged 
from the waggon in ‘the usual way. The en- 
gine is of four-horse power, and is constructed 
with oscillating cylinder. The crane, it is cal- 
culated, will load 600:tons ‘of coal in a day. 
The engine has been constructed by the 
Messrs. Erle, of the Junction Foundry, 
Hull, in conjunction with Mr. Welsh, the 
engineer of the Dock Company.—lt is 
proposed to convey the water of the river 
Eske, to the amount of 400,000 gallons daily, 
from a point above Benson’s-bridge, about 9 
miles from Whitby, to a reservoir near that 
town, and thence to distribute it to Whitby, 
where required. The pipe will be carried 
across the river at various points, and beneath 
the harbour at Spring-bridge.——The contract 
for constructing the tidal channel and the half- 
tidal basin for the south or sea entrance ot 
Sunderland Dock has ‘been let to Messrs. 
Pawson and Dyson, of Leeds (Porson and 
Dryson one authority gives it), late contractors 
on the Leeds and Thirsk Railway, for 51,500/. 
The highest tender was 63,000/. The eng 
neer’s estimate was 60,0007. The contractors 
are preparing to commence immediately with 
the works.——On Thursday week, at Sunder- 
land, a supper was given ‘by Mr. A. J. Moore 
to the workmen engaged in the erection of 
“St, Bede’s Tower,” on the covering in of 
that building— According to the Shields 
Gazette, the project for an extensive wet 

of forty acres, or thereabouts, with an 
entrance at or near the old Poor House, 
high end of South Shields, is progressing 
favourably ——A monument is about to be 
erected at Edinburgh, to the memory © 
Robert Gilfillan, a poet of the Burns typé, 
well known in that quarter of the country.——~ 
Plans for erection of a new hall for St. Andrew's 
Lodge of Freemasons, Banff, have been de- 
cided on—those furnished by Messrs. M‘Kenale 
and Matthews, Elgin, have been sele al. 
The building, as designed, will be in the Pal- 
ladian Italian-style. It:is to front Castle-street. 
On each side of the entrance there will be two 
pilasters of the wee ee prem all 
each pair, from one pedestal, and sur - 
by a: citidiare of ‘same order. The wit 
dows on the ground floor, of which there ¥ 
be four, are also to be supported on eac 
with Doric pilasters. The windows 0 
second floor, also four in number, will be ~ & 
ported! by pilasters of the Tonic order. “A —~ 
of balusters will appear beneath each of 4 
upper floor windows. The ground floor is 





be occupied as shops.——At the Town Hall, 
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Stroud, on the 4th instant, tenders were re- 
ceived in answer to advertisement, for various 
works under Mr. F. Niblett, architect, and the 
_two tenders amounting together to the sum of 
4241. as delivered in by Messrs. Wall and 
. Hook, of Rodborough, Stroud, were accepted. 


For the altera- For re-build- 
tions and addi- ing Church- 
tions to the yard Wall. 
Town Hall. 
Spiers «.se+220 .- £345 0 0 ...£95 0 0 
Blackwell .....5.+ 318 16 0 121.. 0.9 
“Berryman ..seeees 334 0 0 105 0 0 
James. s202200005- S89 1 10 a5 1 Ss 
Wall, (accepted).... 339 0 0 8 0 0 
Niblett... 00sec ‘275 0 0 70 0 0 
Cowley .+sesseees 287 0 0 26 0 O 








FLAT TILED ROOFS. 


Your correspondent, “A Working Brick- 
layer,” in the number for 29th ult. seeks in- 
formation pang tiled roofs, and enquires 
whether those alluded to in my communieation 
in your 3rd vol. page 371, have answered jin 
point of economy and durability. I have 
great pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
highly satisfactory result of what was then 
looked upon as somewhat experimental ; and 
would add two or three suggestions for the 
assistance of those who. are desirous of adopt- 
ing the like improvements. 

The cost was found to be about one-third 
less than a timber and slated roof, the houses 
being full-sized third rates, covering nearly 
six squares ; and there has neither been since, 
nor is there likely to be for many years to 
come, any cost for repairs. There can be no 

robability of defect, if the following particulars 
be observed :— 

That the foundations to the external and 
party walls be good, to prevent irregular settle- 
ments. 

That the wrought iron joists be stiff, and 
strutted with smaller iron, to prevent the roof 
shaking when walked upon, and be bedded 
upon an iron wall plate, or upon stone corbels, 
and painted well before fixing. 

That the three courses of tiles be laid in 
Jresh cement, neat, by a competent bricklayer, 
and that the upper (if not the two under 
courses), both for durability and flatness, be 
laid with Peake’s terro-metallic tiles, closely 
jointed. 

That ventilation space be provided -be- 
tween the ceiling joists of the bed-rooms 
and the roof, to neutralise the effect of the 
heat and cold of the weather. Over stair- 

. cases, &c. it is merely needful to render the 
— of the tiling with cement, or gauged 
stuff. 

That a good fall be given to the roof (say 
about 1 in 12), anda skirting be formed with 
one course of tiles all round same, with a shoot 
formed to carry off the water into the iron rain- 
water-pipe head, the back of which should be 
cut to receive it. The trap-door should simply 
we upon a raised stone curb ‘worked into the 
‘tiling. 

Lastly, that the work be executed in the 
summer season, to avoid risk of frost. 

he very great advantages in point of 
economy, convenience, and durability of these 
 fire-proof roofs, are manifest from the reduced 
cost in the outlay, the non-liability to repairs, 
the non-exposal to robberies of lead gutters, 
&e., the facilitiesfor views, and their suitability 
oftentimes to architectural effect, when the 
sight of the roof is objectionable. C. 











Proposep ExHiBiTion of MopErn Fo- 
REIGN Art.—A large exhibition of pictures, 
by many of the great painters of the various 
_ “uropean schools of art will be shortly opened 
tothe public. The great industrial exhibition 

not including works of painting, the present 
enterprise is intended to fill this vacancy, and 
for that purpose the mansion in St. James’s- 

Square, called Litchfield-house, has been 
: Saken, and is now being fitted up. The principal 
living artists of the French, German, Dutch, 

elgian, Italian, and Spanish schools, have 
me seed we are told, to send their works, and 

eleading English painters will be invited to 
Contribute to this gathering of pictorial art. 


BELL TURRET AT ACTON TURVILLE, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
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Tue church of Acton Turville consists only 
of anave, 32 feet by 19 feet 6 inches, chancel 18 
feet by 16, and south porch. It seems to 
have been built in the early part of thethirteenth 
century. The north and south doorways of 
the nave are square headed, under a semi- 
circular arch, enriched with four-leaved 
flowers. There are one or two Early English 
windows in the chancel; but the greater. part 
are insertions of later date. The chancel arch 
is doubly recessed with hollow chamfers, and 
supports the bell turret, which is massive and 
of a picturesque outline: the addition of pin- 
nacles on the cardinal sides serves to strengthen 
as well as enrich it; and the small shafts at- 
tached to the piers, supported by moulded 
corbels, and blossoming as it were into a 
capital of foliage, adds greatly to the effect, 
and renders it on the whole an example 
worthy of attention, and, in my opinion, 
second only to that at Leigh-de-la-Mere. 
The turret, as well as the church, is in 
a very bad state of repair, and unless some- 
thing is done this valuable specimen ofa class 
of bell turrets by no means common, will 
have suffered from that neglect which I am 
sorry to say is too evident in these parts; for 
within the last ten or twenty years two 
churches in the neighbourhood have been 
almost utterly destroyed. I allude to the in- 
teresting old church of Leigh-de-la-Mere, and 
the picturesque church of St. Peter, at 
Bidestene. E. W. G. 








Arcuitsects’ Detaits.—I observe you 
sometimes term parties estimating “blind 
builders:” this should occasionally be taken to 
mean builders groping their way in the dark, 
or, which is much the same thing, making 
out tenders without detail drawings. The 
following is an instance :—Some fine coloured 
plans, from which to make out estimates for 
rebuilding a church at Cockermouth, were 
lately sent down from London without a single 
detail drawing for the masons’ work: the 
parties estimating were of course left to their 
own imagination to guess the sort of mould- 
ing both inside and outside, and the tenders, 
as might be expected, differed materially, the 
highest being 5,900/., and the lowest 4,285/. 
Now, Mr. Editor, if you call your London 
builders blind, some of your architects are 
certainly leaders of the blind.—A Country 
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WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 


Tue inhabitants of this neighbourhood feel 
they have great cause of complaint at the ex- 
traordinary manner in which their interests are 
considered. A short time since, in answer to 
an inquiry in the House of Commons, Lord 
Seymour said he was about to issue a Commis- 
sion to consider the proper site. In answer to a 
further inquiry the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was understood to say (for by the reporters it 
does not appear very certain what he really did 
say) that a Commission had ‘been appointed ; 
but at the present time there had been no re- 
sult. Now, surely we have a right to be in- 
formed who are to be the judges mm this (to us) 
very important point, and also, we might, with- 
out too great condescension on the part of 
Government, be informed what are the points 
(if any beyond the site) submitted to the com- 
missioners. It must not be lost sight of that 
committees, year after year, have been sitting 
and reporting, collecting evidence from the most 
experienced and talented: what further there 
is to learn upon the subject we are at a loss to 
know. Your journal has more than once been 
the means of suggesting sites and approaches. 
It is sufficiently disgraceful for us to be com- 
pelled to show our foreign’ visitors our most 
justly envied highway rendered nearly impas- 
sable from the stoppage of ‘three of the prin- 
cipal arches ; but to proclaim we are too poor 


‘to build:a bridge, whilst the people, indepen- 


dent of the Government, :are putting forth 
their giant strength to keep up their name and 
character, is almost past belief, and can only 
show that the Government, and not the people, 
areto blame. The injury that is occurring to this 
neighbourhood is very great: no one’s tenure 
is secure. We look, therefore, to you for help, 
and trust by your exertion something will be 
done this session. 

Tue INHABITANTS OF BRIDGE-STREET, 

WESTMINSTER. 








PROPOSED FUND FOR THE LATE EDITOR 
OF THE “ LITERARY GAZETTE.” 
ALL must lament the statements which have 
recently appeared in the London papers as to 
the position of the date editor of the Literary 
Gazette, Mr. Jerdan, now in the decline of 
life. After nearly forty years’ devotion to the 
Literary Gazette, and after disseminating 
through its columns so much sound criticism, 
judicious commentary, courteous advice, and 
cheering counsel, to youthful aspirants in 
literature, art, and science, it: cannot fail to 
excite the regret and sympathy of all real 
lovers of literature, that such a writer should 
be reduced to comparative poverty, at a time 
when he ought to be enjoying the rewards of 
his long and arduous exertions. 
At its first appearance the Literary Gazette 
was a novelty; and the kindly tone of its 
criticisms, the tactwith which the matter was 
selected, and the ability displayed in its diver- 
sified contents, attracted much attention. The 
daily press was then almost entirely engrossed 
by politics and party feeling. Its matter was 
small in quantity, and.neither potent, nor much 
varied in quality. The dramaand the fine arts 
were occasionally noticed, but rarely with sound 
and impartial judgment, or with that nice dis- 
crimination which has since distinguished the 
London press. 
The Examiner may be referred to as having 
taught the reading public to require an im- 
proved system of criticism, in politics, in lite- 
rature, and in art; but the writers in that 
journal were young, and devoid of that cool- 
ness of temper.and judgment which secures 
the ‘confidence of the discreet and cautious 
reader. ’ 
At such a time Mr. Jerdan started the Lite- 
rary Gazette, and introduced into its pages so 
much amusing and well written matter, on 
current literature, science, the arts, and the 
drama, and their respective professors, that 
the public warmly hailed.and promptly encou- 
raged the work. The first volume was pub- 
lished in the year 1817, and from that tmme to 
the end of 1850, the same editor has continued 
to fill his weekly sheet with a succession of 
essays from his own pen, and ‘those of able 





coadjutors, which have gratified and interested 
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a very wide circle of readers. Like all other 
literary property, this publication has been 
subjected to fluctuations, in which its editor 
has been necessarily involved. For some years 
it was pre-eminent. amongst. many rivals, and 
was then a valuable property to the partners 
who possessed : it, and © to! whose. trading 
connections and influence much. of its, cele- 
brity was owing. At: the time referred 
to Messrs. Longman and, Co. had one-third 
share, Mr. Colburn another, and the editor 
the remainder; .and.-their profits were very 
great, arising from the extensive sale of the 
work and the high charges for advertisements. 
Many of the rivals it created were short-lived, 
and failed to affect its popularity; but one 
became powerful by its low price, and the 
daring expenditure and energy of its proprie- 
tor. Hence that acquired a large circulation, 
whilst the Literary Gazette gradually lost 
ground. The two. great publishing establish- 
ments resigned their shares, but the original 
editor continued for many years to struggle 
against increasing difficulties. At the close of 
last year he was compelled to leave it, and ‘is 
consequently deprived of the income on which 
he on his family have so long depended. 

The thirty-three volumes of the Literary 
Gazette will be found to embrace an able and 
comprehensive review of the progress and 
characteristics of literature during an eventful 
period in the annals of our country. Its re- 
views of science, the fine arts, and the drama 
are copious and discriminating, whilst its bio- 
graphical accounts of numerous eminent per- 
sons are written with great liberality and good 
feeling. It can scarcely be necessary to say 
more, to urge upon all readers the claims of 
Mr. Jerdan as the editor of this periodical. 


e e 








NEW SCHOOL-ROOMS, WOOBURN, 


Lambs.” Inside the porch, above the doors 
leading to the rooms, and over the partition, 
“Come, ye children, hearken unto me, and I 
will teach you the fear of the Lord,” is cut in 
stone. Over each door entering the porch, | 
and in the arches over the windows, inside the- 
rooms, there are mottoes and texts. 

The Rev. C. J. Goodhart, of Reading, 
preached in the parish church close by on the 
occasion. Prayer was offered up in the schools 
by the Vicar, the Rev. F. B. Ashley. 

For the teachers’ residence two cottages 
have been given, which belonged to the vicar- 
age. These are to be altered, and are not 
completed. The plan of the schools was made 
(our informant states) by the Vicar. Mr. 
Baughurst, of Bourne End, was the builder; 
and Mr. Wm. Bond, architect, superintended 
the works. 








MONTS DE PIETE FOR THE POOR. 


Some plaintive reflections on the above 
subject have appeared in THE BUILDER, as 
directed by “ Bardi” against two articles pub- 
lished by me. Other journals and periodicals, 
particularly the Pawnbrokers’ Gazette, have 
taken up the theme in the spirit of anger and 
the letter of reproach. 

Woe unto him who unmasks abuses: if it 
be Smithfield, he is baited by the corporation 
and the butchers; if it be the drugging of 
beer, then are the publicans up: all are ready 
to do battle for the prescriptive interests of 
their craft. . 

For having suggested in the columns of 


a thoroughly charitable institution, to be sup- 
ported partly by speculative investment of 


of an.eleemosynary kind, and for having pro- 
posed that relief be given at a nominal rate of 


Tue BuiLpeEr the expediency of founding |: 


capital, and partly by voluntary contributions 





in the details and mysteries of a trade they do 
not follow, but most people are aware that 29 
per cent. per annum, or 4s. in the pound, is the 
ostensible charge in England; and therefore 


that-2d, would be the interest on an advance 


of 10s. for one month: to this is added ‘1d. for 
the ticket, and the common report has it that 
if the month be lapsed but one day another 
month’s interest is charged ; for although it ig 
alleged that iriterest is calculated to-a fortnight, 
no person -familiar with pawnshops, whom f 
can discover, is aware of the month splittin 
or calculating to a fortnight any more than of 
the moderating check to extortion by rivalry 
in the trade. es Pantene 

“As to Ireland—poor, squalid, heartbroken 
Ireland—the failure of any commercial enter. 
prise there should hardly be held as an 
ment against speculation here. The highly 


‘+ respectable and liberal baronet whose evidence 
|has been cited is also known to me, having 


had the honour of his acquaintance thirty years 
back; and had the om of eleemosynary 
wnbroking inquired of him they might have 


Jeurcied that the funds dedicated for the use of 
the'Mont de Piété were positively made away 
with (as: has been so often the case in tha 
island) by officials. : 
~ What t complain of in the present system 
is the certitude of confiscation after the lapse 
of a year; the difficulty in the way of pove 
to redeem, with an usance of 20 per cent. (if 
no more) superadded ; and that in the abund- 
ance of wealth a poor man should pay 20 when 
a rich man can borrow at 5 per cent., and that 
on credit, and without any deposit. © ; 
Usurers, called bill-brokers, do charge 5 per 
cent. per month, often: more, but never less, 
yet this enormity qualifies not the mulct im- 
posed on the poor. pe 
The pawnbrokers are a rich, influential, and 
respectable body: like. the publicans, they 








BUCKS. 


TuEsE new. schools were. opened on the 
16th inst. They are built of flint, with Bath 
stone dressings, are of Tudor character, and 
include a porch and bell turret. The rooms 
are lofty; and at the height of 12 feet from 
the floor'a broad border runs on each side the 
entire length of the building, and in each com- 
partment (between the beams) is painted, in 
large red and blue. letters of old English, a 
short text. In these, some few of the letters 
being very slightly modified (not so as to 
be deeerbed without being pointed out), they 
can be read at once by the youngest children. 
In a deep oak recess or frame, at one end of 
the building, there is a cartoon of large size, of 
Murillo’s “ Good Shepherd.”- The rooms are 
60 feet long: by 21 feet wide, and accommo- 
date 200 children. They are divided by a 
drugget curtain, on each side of which isa 
blind, which rolls up from the bottom by a 
very simple process. These blinds are paper 
mounted on canvass: they are covered with 
useful maps and diagrams, and extend over 
the entire surface, and come close to the walls, 
where they are boxed up, so that they roll up 
in a groove: they completely divide the rooms, 
and appear as a wall adorned with maps, &c. 
The sound is stopped effectually by this, and 
it is easily opened to form one room. Above 
the centre beam the interstices are cased on 
each side with wood; and thé interval: filled 
with sawdust. Here, in the centre panel, the 
royal arms are emblazoned. There is'a roomy 
porch, which is divided permanently by a 
wooden partition 6 feet high. The girls enter 
on one side, and the boys on the other. It is 
well supplied with hooks for caps, bonnets, 
and cloaks. « The playground is divided by 
a railing, and‘all round the building and 
the boundaries of the ground there is a garden 
border, subdivided with rustic flints for the 
children, | 

At one of the gable ends of the building 
there is a lafge shield, on which is the anchor 
of Hope, pastoral staff, atid a lamb’ gathered at 
the foot of the crdse.- Above is the dove de- 
scending, and underneath, ° supporting ‘the 
shield, a large Bible. A scroll runs at the 
base—“ Through Hi we both have an access 
uF one Sprrit unto the Farner.” In front 
ofthe porch, under the date stone, is a large 





trefoil, bearing the inscription “Feed my 


5 per cent. interest (but, including charges, 
probably at 7 per cent.), I am called the 
“‘ visionary theorist of impracticable nostrums, 
and spocrany of the system of pawnbroking,” 
together with the impeachment of making the 
columns of Tae BuiLpEr a vehicle for “ drivel- 
ling abuse !” : ; 

“ Bardi” appears to be well acquainted with 
the rules of the trade, and cites, as an example, 
to show the futility of founding any establish- 
ment on a similar basis, “ the disastrous ex- 
—— made by the Loan Fund Board in 

reland, whereby, out of a capital of 26,833/., 
a net loss of 7,006/. was incurred on the wind- 
ing up of eight companies.” He also refers to the 
evidence of Sir Matthew Barrington, as given 
before the House of Commons, having given 
that worthy baronet all the credit he so well 
deserved as the liberal founder of. the Limerick 
Mont de Piété, and winds up with the intelli- 
gence that in Paris these establishments charge 
9 per cent., and even allow 3 per cent. more to 
be charged by the district establishments. . 

All these details were given to prove that 1 per 
cent. on the capital would be insufficient (to- 
gether with the charge for tickets and interest 
of the broker’s month, about one per cent. 
more) to defray the expenses of such establish- 
ments, and with the benevolent intention of 
guarding the public, “lest they should be in- 
duced to seek such an investment for their 
capital :”” it results from the manifesto that. 
the legal charge in France is 9 per cent., 
whereas here it is 20; and that the experiment 
failed in IRELAND, 


The Pawnbrokers’ Gazette goes further and | . 


says that “charitable: pawnbroking has proved 
most disastrous for the public,” for that’out of 
a capital of 400,000/. all but'50,0002. was dis- 
sipated, and then goes on to allege “ that the 
officers of the corporation sought to recover 
their losses by gigantic gambling on the 
Stock Exchange !” 


Where these figures are obtained we are not 
informed, but it is obvious that peculation, 
mismanagement, and failure in one establish- 
ment does not necessitate the same fatal issue 
in another. Bankers enjoying the best credit 
have become bankrupts, but the extravagance 
or reckless speculation of one firm hinders not 
that — under prudent government should 
succeed, 


its own 





It is not usual for individuals to be -versed 


have their journal, and their almshouses and 
asylums : notwithstanding the establishment 
of monts de piété, enough of the better sort of 
trade would remain to them: let them not 
then oppose the vocations of charity and 
mercy. Fireproof buildings would make bet 
ter depositories for the used and inflammable 
habiliments of the denuded labourer, whilst 
they may find security for their funds in mort- 
main on the jewels, plate, and watches of the 
rich. |. _ QuonDAM 








CHURCHES FoR THE RacGep.—There are 
schools for the ragged, but we see no churches 
for the thousands of ill-clad people you ob- 
serve standing at the public-house doors durmg 
the hours of divine service. We that have 
suffered want know that if our apparel is not 
such as we could wish, we feel diffidence in ap- 
proaching the church or chapel, where none but 
well-clad people are to be found. | Now we be- 


lieve that there are many wearing fustian on the 


Sabbath-daywho would be glad to attend publie 
worship if the churches were free altogether, 
indeed, expressly constructed for the neigh- 


Dbourhoods where required, and for the class of 


people living in them. Let us set the warmth, 
comfort, and godliness of the church against 
the glare and false stimulus of the public 
house. Let not many thousands of the pre- 
sent generation go out of existence without 
the sound of the Gospel. - The model lodging- 
houses provide for the comfort of their bodies: 
forget not their immortal souls.—C. R. 


Examp.es oF IronworK.—A work 0B 
iron, as an architectural adjunct, is mu 
wanted. Amongst all the architectural works 
none has dealt with iron, except very badly, 
or cursorily. Pugin’s designs. are not 0 5 
very bad, but are all of one (perpendicular. 
period, and very foreign in style: moreover, 
they are all for casteiron, a thing that architec: 
ture can have nothing to do with, excen 
ts culiar style. We want a work wit 
designs for crosses, gates, candlesticks Ser 
tral), communion rails, &c. ° Parker has rhe J 
half-a-dozen iron crosses, if so many. 

is a German work on cast-iron, but, as us 
the designs contained in it are imitations. 
wrought-iron, which even the marge 
commissioners could not endure.—A 4U 
FELLow. 
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THEATRES AND DIORAMAS. 


We had intended noticing now the scenery 
which Eas‘er has produced in various quarters, 
but are forced to postpone the intention for a 
week: some of it is especially good. At the 
Royal Italian Opera House, Covent-garden, 
we grieved the other night, when listening to 
Massaniello, that such scenery as we now 
often have cannot be preserved. The opening 
scene for this opera is a fine picture. Fidelio 
is announced here, ‘and will afford us some- 
thing new to admire. 

At Burford’s Panorama, Leicester-square, 
there are two new views, the Falls of Niagara, 
and the City of Jerusalem, both beautifully 
painted and full of interest. The Niagara 
Falls are beyond representation, but certainly 
what Mr. Burford has now given the public 
affords a better idea of their effect than any- 
thing before done. The View of Jerusalem 
has a fine atmosphere and sky. 

To the Diorama of the Overland Route to 
India some very ‘interesting views of the Taj 
Mehal, erected as the tomb of Mum Taza Za- 
manie, on the river Jumna, have been added. 
The views show both the interior and the ex- 
terior of this wonder of the barbaric world. 

The beautiful Diorama of The Holy Land, 
removed from the Gallery in Pall-mall because 
of the coming Water Colour Exhibition there, 
is now atthe Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 

Mr. Marshall’s moving Diorama, The Tour 
through Europe, has also heen removed from 
its first locality, and is now in the large hall 
in Leicester-square, known as the Linwood 
Gallery. 








COPENHAGEN. 


THE new route to the north of Europe, by 
Lowestoft, appears to be.giving great satisfac- 
tion, and already a stir in trade has been 
excited abroad as well as at home by the rapid 
communication with London thus created. 
Various tourists have been giving accounts in 
the newspapers of what they have seen during 
recent trips from Lowestoft, and from these 
‘we glean a few particulars. 

Copenhagen, it seems, doesnot (now) justify 
Murray’s description of it, fora more stately 
city can scarcely be imagined. The streets, 
wide and long, filled with spacious and lofty 
houses of unspotted whiteness, and built with 
great regularity, remind one somewhat of Bath, 
but that the ground is level; many of them 
all but equal, in breadth, to the Irishman’s 
test of street architecture—Sackville-strect, 
Dublin. But large squares break up their 
continuous lines, and the eye rests on statues, 
palaces, and buildings devoted to the arts, to 
amusement, to justice, or to the purposes of 
religion in every quarter of the city. Copen- 

agen is but a creation of the last century, 
and, after a little time spent there, a large por- 
ton of it gives the idea that it was built, all of 
a sudden, by some Danish Grissell and Peto, 
according to contract, Surrounded by a deep 
foss, by ramparts and intrenchments, defended 
by formidable forts and batteries, filled with 
the halls of kings, with churches, museums, 
and castles, it combines the appearance of a 
hew cut made by the Royal Commissioners 
through some old London rookery with the 
air of an old feudal town. The paving is of 
the style which may be called Titanic, and was 
never intended for any foot garb less defensive 
than a sabot or a caliga, The drainage is 
superficial. As to the lights, they are widely 
thet and as yet gas is not used. In the 
: eatre Royal, as well as other Danish 
rheatres, the light during the performance 
we confined to the stage, the audience 
eing left in comparative darkness. Expe- 
Timents in this country of a similar kind 
ae some years since, described in our 
columns. The greatest feature in the public 
on are M museums and collec- 
» On certain days accessible gratuitousiy. 
The Thorwaldsen Museum rere gupecial 
Notice: it contains about three hundred of this 
_ native sculptor’s works, which are ex- 
ibited in.a building attached to the Charlot- 


tenborg Palace. The edifice forms a paralleio- 
tam, having a spacious courtyard in the midst 


the centre of which is a mausoleum to 


of it, in 








the memory of the immortal artist. At one 
end of the building is the Hall of Christ, 
which contains casts of all the statues erected 
by Thorwaldsen, in the Frue Kirk, and here 
the statue of Christ can be best contemplated. 
There are many other museums, as the collec- 


‘tion of Northern Antiquities, the Royal Museum 


of Natural History, and various others, together 
with several galleries of paintings, all open to 
the public. The churches contain many in- 
teresting objects, more particularly Von Frue 
Kirke, which is enriched with several of the 
finest works of Thorwaldsen. 

One of the lions of Copenhagen is the marble 
church, commenced many years since, but 
from the enormous expense attending its erec- 
tion, and the empty condition of the coffers of 
the Danish treasury, all intention of its com- 
pletion has been abandoned, and at the pre- 
sent day the marble is being gradually removed 
and sold, so that in a few years no remains of 
it will be visible. 








COCKERMOUTH CHURCH. 


Some very odd proceedings have been tak- 
ing place at Cockermouth, with reference to 
the designs for rebuilding the parish church. 
After the destruction of the old church by fire 
in November last, 3,000]. were almost at once 
subscribed for the rebuilding, and 2,000/. 
more were realised from the insurance against 
fire. A competition was then called for, and 
some thirty-seven designs were given in, out 
of which six were selected, and Mr. Atkinson, 
of York, as referee, accorded the first pre- 
mium (50/.) to Mr. Hay, of Liverpool, and the 
second (25/.) to Messrs. Cole and Co. Subse- 
quently, although a written agreement had 
been entered into with Mr. Hay, his design was 
rejected. The next best, however, was not then 
reverted to. A new design was ordered from 
Mr. Joseph Clarke, of London, and adopted 
by the committee, who called a vestry meeting 
for Friday last, at which both Mr. Hay and 
Mr. Clarke were present, and addressed the 
meeting in favour of their respective designs. 
Some curious scenes took place, and the lie 
was bandied about and retracted rather freely. 
After a three hours’ stormy discussion, the 
meeting rejected Mr. Clarke’s design by a large 
majority (mostly of “dirty hands,” according 
to a Carlisle paper), and resolved, “That the 
church be re-erected upon the old site, and 
upon the same plan as the former one, and 
with the tower at the west end thereof.” 

It is believed that the subscribers of the 
money, as a body, will not homologate this 
resolution, so far as they are concerned, and 
that a rate will be called for, which the 
majority itself is unwilling to pay. 








CHURCH OF ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, 

LITTLE GOMERSAL, NEAR LEEDS. 

Tuts church, which was consecrated by the 
Lord Bishop of Ripon on Tuesday, the 25th 
ult.,is in the flowing Decorated Style, from the 
design of Mr. J. Dobson, architect, of Leeds. 
The plan of the church consists of a nave with 
aisles, tower at the west end of north aisle, 
chancel with sacristy or vestry at the north 
side abutting upon the north aisle ; and a south 
entrance porch placed in the second bay from 
the west. The nave consists of five bays: the 
aisles are separated from the nave by equi- 
lateral arches of two orders, resting upon 
moulded capitals and octagonal piers. The 
chancel arch has moulded piers and capitals, 
having carved on them, on the north side, 
emblems of the passion; and on the south 
side, angels carrying musical instruments. 
The north-west pier of the nave is construc- 
tive, and differs from the rest, being designed 
to carry a portion. of the tower. The roof of 
the nave consists of curved braces, which rest 
upon carved corbels, and support a collar 
beam, with curved braces above: the interme- 
diate bindings consist of framed collars and 
curved braces, which rest upon hammer-pieces 
level with the wall-plate. The roof of the 
chancel is formed by framed principals with 
angle ties, resting upon the walls, and small 
hammers below. 

The woodwork is of deal, and stained: 








the pulpit and reading-desk are of oak, ri 
carved: the font and reredés are of Can 
stone, and executed by Mr. Mawer, of Leeds. 
The west window of nave is filled in with 
stained glass, the gift of the artisans, teachers, 
and scholars of this church; and the south- 
east window of the chancel is filled with the 
same material, the gift of the-architect. The 
east window is to be filled in with stained 
glass, by Mr. Wailes. The church is lighted 
by two corone, emblazoned in gold iand 
colours. The reredés contains five compart- 
ments, within which will be emblazoned tables 
of commandments, &c. The dimensions of 
the church are as follow:—tower, 18 ft. square, 
height, 73 ft. 10 in.; nave 63 ft. in length, 
breadth, 21 ft.; aisles, length, 63 ft., breadth, 
12 ft.; chancel, length, 30 ft., breadth, 19 ft. 
The church provides accommodation for 466 
persons, principally free ; and the total cost, 
including land, &c., was, according to our 
informant, about 2,250/. 











DRAINAGE PLANS FOR LONDON. 


Pray call attention to the subject of the 
drainage of London, and the claim of the 
ow for consideration and reward, where 

ue. 

I was one of those who, on the faith of some 
tangible acknowledgment being awarded to 
the successful competitors, devoted ‘some 
weeks to the development of what I deemed— 
and what has been proved to be—a practicable 
design, and I did this at a sacrifice of ‘time 
which my professional duties could hardly 
spare. What has been my reward? ‘The 
commissioners paid me the compliment of 
placing me high on the list of competitors 
worthy attention. And now I find the re- 
ceived plan for the Northern Drainage so 
similar to mine in principle and design, that I 
am surprised at the similarity: it is so easy 
to imbibe an idea, and to found a design upon 
the cursory observation of the suggestions of 
others ; and as it is stated that Mr. F. Forster 
never troubled himself to look at the 100 pre- 
posals the Court had sought, and that there- 
fore any similarity is an accidental coincidence, 
I cannot help urging you to give your “heart 
and voice ” to resist'so unjust a principle as is 
to be implied from this statement. It is 
probable that there are other designs even 
more like Mr. Forster’s than mine, and I think, 
after all the trouble and expense incurred by 
competitors, those which assimilate nearest to 
the adopted plan in main objects and points, 
should be substantially rewarded or signalised. 

A Surveyor. 








ART IN MUNICH. 

Sculpture—The Royal Library bas ‘been 
enriched by two statues of life size, which have 
been placed at the upper entrance, opposite 
the large stairease. The first is Albrecht V. 
of Bavaria, who founded this book-collec- 
tion ; on the whole, a patron of art and science. 
He is represented in armour undress (if we 
may say so), the bared head looking upwards, 
his right hand placed under the chin, as if 
mergedin thought. The second statue is that 
of King Ludwig, holding in his right the 
plan of the building, whose founder he is. 
Both are:works of the late Schwanthaler, and 
exhibit his usual force and freedom of execu- 
tion. 

The specimens of Porcelain—sent from the 
royal emer to London comprise vases 
and pocales of Greek, Roman, and modem 
shapes, after designs of Neureuther. Amongst 
them is a very ornamented pocale, with views of 
Hohenschwangen, plates with Roman sce . 
and others with paintings from Kaulbach’s 
Reinecke Fuchs. ‘Besides'the originality of 
form and the fine paintings, some new sorts of 
material have been called into aid; as, for in- 
stance, the so-called Kapsel-masse (Parian 
china), of which some of the statuettes have been 
formed : it offers by-ite utter indestructibility:a 
very appropriate substance for carchitectural 
ornaments. The use of platinum also, as well 
as the particular colouring of the ‘biseuit mass, 
will attract notice. 


Picture by Hess —The “Last Supper,” in 
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the Refectorium of the new Basilica, by Hein- 
rich Hess, is one where ancient simplicity is 
combined with great effect. It cannot be 
doubted that Leonardo da Vinci’s work: had 
somewhat guided the German artist: still, these 
figures also are noble and beautiful, although 
of northern physiognomy and aspect. The 
strength and harmony of colour are remark- 
able, and surpass even that of many frescoes 
of the Bavarian art-metropolis. It is now 
seen, that the internal decoration of the 
Basilica detracts, by its gorgeousness, from the 
effect which the fine pictures placed in it 
would have otherwise produced. Omne 
nimium nocet, 


The New Cemetery.—This place will soon 
become the chief receptacle of monumental 
works of plastic art. Those in memiory of 
Schwanthaler and Gartner have been pre- 
viously executed, and will now be followed 
by a colossal statue of Walther, the physician. 
M. Halbig will adorn the cemetery with a 
colossal crucifix, which wil] be placed in its 
centre, with two basins at each end. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

Tue 18th of June next has been fixed for 
opening the portion of the South Wales line 
from ~ Gone n to Gloucester, in order to com- 
plete the communication by rail between 
Gloucester and Swansea. The bridge over 
the Wye at Chepstow is in a forward state, 
and exertions are being made to complete the 
heavy tunnel at Cwmbwrla, to the west of 
Swansea, where a large number of excavators 
have been employed. The works in Pem- 
brokeshire are being pushed forward, and 
strenuous exertions are being made to com- 
plete the Vale of Neath line, so as to be opened 
simultaneously with the South Wales. The 
directors of the York, Newcastle, and Berwick 
have agreed to erect a large and commodious 
goods station at the south side of Monkwear- 
mouth station. The roof is to be formed on 
the same principle as that of the International 
Exhibition Building. ———The committee of 
shipowners of the port of Sunderland have had 
the impudence to memorialise the Board of 
Trade to impose some restriction on the Great 
Northern in the conveyance of coal to the 
London markets. The Board of Trade have 
expressed their inability to interfere in this 
particular instance, urging that the subject 
was applicable to all railways: ——Great excur- 
sion trains, at reduced fares, have begun for 
the season to run on all the railways. On 
Thursday in last week a monster train left the 
Paddington station for Oxford; another, the 
South-Western, for Windsor; and on the 
Eastern Counties, for Cambridge ; the Brighton 
excursion train, however, conveyed the greatest 
number, between 800 and 900 individuals going 
byit. More than4,000 persons left the metropo- 
lis by these excursiontrains ; the rate of travel- 
ling averaging three miles for one penny.——. 
The concession of the Norwegian railway, of 
which Messrs. R. Stephenson and Bidder are 
the engineers, has been given by the govern- 
ment of Norway, says Herapath, to Mr. John 
Lewis Ricardo and Messrs. Lewis and Brassey. 
Its length is 50 miles, and it is to run from 
Lake Meuson to Christiania. The amount of 
the contract entered into with these gentlemen 
is 450,000/., which includes the supply of loco- 
motive plant and other rolling stock. The 
government take one-half of the shares—pri- 
vate individuals the other half. The line is to 
be opened for traffic in May, 1853. As the 

at bulk of the produce of the interior of 

orway for export to England and other parts 
of the world, aggregates at Christiania, and as 
the’same remark applies to the import trade, a 
very large traffic is anticipated over this rail- 
way, assisted, as it will probably be, by a new 
line of first-class steamers from this country. 
~——The Piedmont correspondent of the Times 
informs us that a commercial congress is now 
sitting at Rome; under Austrian inspiration, 
for the development of railways in Northern 
and Central Italy. The imperial cabinet seeks 
to combine the Lombard-Veneto line, with 
branches through Parma and Modena, to 
Bologna, Ancona, Florence, and Leghorn. 
For this she has assembled deputies from 








Parma, Modena, and Tuscany, at Rome, there 


to discuss with Cardinal Antonelli and the 
Austrian minister the best means of making 
this great combination. 








THE GUILD OF LITERATURE AND ART. 


Tue proposal of Mr. Dickens and Sir E. 
Lytton Bulwer to establish a new institution 
for struggling authors and artists, has now 
assumed a definite and hopeful form. The 
first performance of Sir Edward’s play for the 
benefit of the institution is to take place at 
Devonshire House on 16th of May, in presence 
of her Majesty and Prince Albert. The society 
or guild will embrace the several objects which 
the members of a profession may be most dis- 
posed to secure—such as life insurances, an- 
nuities, pensions, &c. An institute will also 
be established, with certain duties, salaries, 
and free residences, consistent with the habits 
and comforts of gentlemen. There will be 
a warden, with a salary of 200/. a-year and a 
house; members with 170/. and a house, or 
2001. without; and associates with 100/. a- 
year. There are men more of scientific than 
of literary pursuits—men who cannot properly 
be described as either literary men or artists, 
but who have sacrificed worldly prosperity for 
the love of science in some one or other of its 
various branches, whom it would be well to 
assist by a similar institution, since they can- 
not, properly speaking, hope to benefit by a 
foundation devoted to literature and art. We 
hope, ere long, to see both of these desirable 
institutes and guilds well established. 








AMERICAN PATENTS CONCERNING 
BUILDING. 

Improvement in Planing Machines for dress- 
ing the. Edges of Boards.—According to the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute, Mr. E. 
Cornell, of Boston, has taken out a patent for 
this and thus describes it:—‘ The first part 
relates to the method of gearing the top and 


-bottom feed rollers, so that they shall move to- 


gether, and remain in gear, to whatever extent 
they may be separated by varying thicknesses 
of plank; and this part of my invention con- 
sists in communicating motion from one roller 
to the other by means of a cog pinion on the 
arbor of each, connected by a cog wheel with 
an outer and inner range of cogs, the inner 
range engaging the cogs of the pinion on the 
arbor of the lower roller, and the outer range 
engaging the cogs of the pinion on the arbor 
of the upper roller; the arbor of the cog wheel 


being hung and connected by a link or links 


with’ the arbor of the ‘lower roller, and by 
another link or links with the arbor of the 
upper roller, so that as the rollers are drawn 
nearer together or separated, the cog wheel will, 
by reason of these links, vibrate between the 
two pinions, and remain in gear with them. 

The second part of my invention relates to 
the method of operating one of the cutter 
wheels, for either edging, or tongueing, or 
grooving the tapering edge of plank; and this 
part of my invention consists in operating the 
machinery which causes the cutter wheel gra- 
dually to approach towards, or recede from, 
the line of motion of the plank, by the passage 
of the plank over, and in contact with, one or 
more cogs or spur wheels, so that this motion 
shall be received from, and correspond with 
the motion of the plank. 

And this part of my invention also consists 
in interposing, at some point in the gearing 
between the wheel or wheels operated by the 
plank, and the sliding frame or carriage which 
carries the cutter wheel, a reversing gear, for 
the purpose of setting the machine to work 
from the narrow towards the wide end, or from 
the wide towards the narrow end, and, if sus- 
pended, will edge the plank parallel to the 
other edge. 

Claim.—What I claim, therefore, as my in- 
vention, is the method substantially as de- 
scribed, of communicating motion from the 
bottom to thef top roller, by the two pinions 
combined with the wheel having the inner and 
outer rim of cogs, by means of the joint links, 
substantially as described, and for the purpose 
specified. 





I also claim operating the machinery for 
carrying the cutter wheel towards or from th 
line of motion of the plank, by the e of 
the plank over, and in contact with, a spur 
wheel or wheels, substantially as described, 
whereby the motion of the cutter wheel, for 
edging tapering planks, will be made to corre. 
spond with the motion of the plank itself, as 
described. 

I also claim interposing between the wheel 
or wheels actuated by the plank and the car. 
riage of the cutter wheel, a running motion 
substantially as described, by means of which 
the machine can be made to act on the plank 
from the narrow to the wide end, or vice versa, 
or, by suspending its operation, edge the plank 
with parallel sides, as described.” 

For an Improved Arrangement of Arches in 
Bridge Trusses, Mr. C.M. Pennington, Rome, 
Georgia, says :—“ The nature of my invention 
consists in a certain combination and arrange. 
ment of upright and inverted arches, by which 
all thrust against the abutments or piers is pre- 
vented, and at the same time securing a per- 
manent structure. 

Claim.—Having thus fully described my 
invention, what I claim therein as new ig the 
method herein described of combining and 
arranging the several arches of a bridge, so as 
to make each arch, alternately, the upright and 
inverted arch, as it passes from one span of 
the bridge to the other, and vice versa, when 
one set of said arches have their remotest dis 
tance from each other, and their greatest sus- 
taining points directly over and under the 
points, when the other set of arches are 
changing from upright or inverted arches, or 
vice versa,” : 

For an Improved Method of Loosening Me- 
tallic Cores from Hollow Castings. Mr. John 
C. Parry, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, says :—“It 
is a well-known fact that iron shrinks as it 
cools, and a kettle of the kind I am describing 
will shrink one-eighth of an inch to every foot 
in diameter. — : 

Claim.—What I claim as my invention in 
the above described mode of casting, is the 


application of cold water to the core or inner, 
metallic flask of a hollow casting when the. 


metal begins to cool, so as to loosen the core 
(by the contraction caused by the action of the 
water), sufficiently to remove it without injury 
to the casting.” 








TREVES AND MAYENCE.* 


In reviewing the vast and varied monuments 
of ancient days which that remarkable city, 
Treves, presents, the visitor who has entered ils 
walls in the spirit of antiquarian inquiry, cannot 
fail to be impressed with a mournful conviction 
that the destruction of the great works of 
ancient art which once so profusely covered 
the soil, has been effected Li the slow and 
callous hands of ignorance and indifference,— 
engines more pernicious than the effects of 
time or the revolutions of nations. A feeling 
of veneration for the monuments of antiquity 
was in the middle ages so uncommon, that we 
fail to discern a trace of it. It is therefore a 
pleasing tribute to quote an exception in the 
lamentation of a poet of the fifteenth century, 
and especially since it was penned over the 
ruins of Treves. © 

Mr. J. W. Burgon has happily transferred 
the sentiment of this beautiful elegy to his 
English version :— : 


‘* How much of power—how much of pride 
And beauty, which should longer brave 
The might of Time’s resistless tide, 
Lies wreck’d around you, men of Treves, 
Who live beside the blue Moselle, 
And quaff the stream ye love so well. 


When gazing on your fallen state, 
Methoughit I gazed on mighty Rome = 

The tottering wall—the ruined gate— 
The wreck of many a regal dome— 

All that at Rome I sigh’d to see, 

I saw again, old Treves, in thee. 


I se amid thy yellow corn 
thousand signs of sure decay : 
The shrub had sprung where, bleak and worn, 
Still proudly rose thy turrets grey ; 
And flowers of sweetest breath and hue 
Along thy broken arches grew. =, 
* From “Collectanea Antiqua,” by C. Roach Smith, 
F.9.4. J.B, Smith, Compton-street, London. 
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tatues of thy gods lay there, 
TH ofaned, and prostrate at my feet ; 
While here an altar, there a prayer, 
Or votive sculpture, strew d the street, 
Spreading its shining fragments o’er 
The soil it sanctified before. 
d there were tombs, unknown to fame, 
AThelr classic epitaphs defaced 3 
And gravestones, breathing still the name 
Which Love’s own faithful hand had traced ; 
Now lying in some desert spot, 
Half bid, uncared for, and forgot. 
What may withstand the stream of Time? 
It laid those giant columns low, 
Which Hercules once rear’d sublime, 
That earth and sea their bounds might know; 
And shall we alter Time’s decrees 
_ Ror relics fair and frail as these ? 


Mayence, unlike Treves, is well known to 
English tourists. It is a large town, of im- 
osing appearance, situated on the left bank of 
the Rhine near the junction of the Maine.* 
It occupies the site of the Maguntiacum of the 
Romans, one of the most important of their 
stations on the Rhine, and the scene of many 
bloody contests under the Roman domination, 
as well as in the middle ages and down to our 
own times. The history of Mayence is a long 
story of invasions and massacres, war and 
rapine. At the present day the town is so 
strongly garrisoned, that it is difficult, when in 
it, to believe that you are not in some con- 
demned place, under military surveillance: 
soldiers meet you everywhere, in-doors and 





out, and you may walk for miles before you|} 


feel free from guard-rooms and outposts. All 
the great monuments of antiquity have been 
swept away, or, what bombsh 1s and fire have 
spared, peaceful selfishness and ignorance have 
seized upon; so that, between these calami- 
tous scourges, Mayence has none of the grander 
monuments of ancient days, such as we see at 
Treves, left, to give a notion of her former 
grandeur. In the citadel is a mass of masonry, 
called the Tower of Drusus (which we did not 
see, as strangers are not admitted), and at 
Zahlbach, about a mile from the town, are the 
remains of an aqueduct; and these are all the 
Roman antiquities that meet the eye. It is in 
the public museum we must look for the 
ancient monuments of the city. 

There, some idea may be formed of the im- 
portance of Maguntiacum ; for, although the 
museum is comparatively of recent founda- 
tion, its spacious rooms are filled with local 
antiquities, such as we can form no conception 
of from any museum in our own country. In 
the Mayence collection one does not see the 
monuments of Egypt and of Nineveh, or reliques 
of art of all ages and countries in friendly 
alliance with each other; but the antiquary 
views instead the antiquities of Mayence.t 
_ While most of the remains of ancient Treves 
indicate the refinements of peace and the 
flourishing condition of a great city abounding 
in the luxuries of life, the monuments of 
Mayence, on the contrary, partake largely of 
the military character of the place. The 
number of sepulchral inscriptions relating to 
soldiers of various legions and cohorts sta- 
tioned at Maguntiacum, is very considerable. 
They are chiefly of the fourth legion, sur- 
named Macedonica ; the fourteenth, surnamed 

ina, Martia, Victriz ; the sixteenth and 
the twenty-second, surnamed Primigenia. The 
first and the last of these are by far the most 
numerous. One formula seems to have been 
closely adhered to in these epitaphs. It com- 
prises the name, parentage, and family of the 
ed, the native town and country, the 
name of the legion or of the auxiliary body to 
which he belonged, his age, and the term of 
his military servitude; concluding, usually, 
with the expression, heres posuit, or heredes 
posuerunt, or some analogous expression, as 
Srater posuit, or, simply, hic situs est. Many 
5 ks Smee - Brn . 
steamers which daily to'and from Colo 4 aivciling 6 


~ bengpheen 5 mode of transit ; while, at the same time, 
A C Scenery affords an incessant succession of views, 
ia ep the voyager excited with wonder and delight. 
be expended in reaching Coblenz from Treves, 
glther by the Moselle or by land. Should the traveller, 
ae be inclined to visit Mayence from Treves by land, 
¥ &ccomplish the journey easily in two days. The 
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small village near Mayence, on the sides of the 
high road, and upwards of a dozen have been 
set up near the spot where they were disinterred. 
The letters are well cut, and the upper part of 
the stones, which appear to be of volcanic 
origin, is generally pointed and ornamented. 

* * * 


An Archeological Society was established a 
few years ago at Mayence. To the present 
year it has published 238 pages octavo, and 
33 pages quarto, with some well-executed 
engravings. The chief contributors are, Dr. 
Emele, Herrn Kehrein, Hennes, Klein, Kiilb, 
W. and L. Lindenschmidt, Becker, Barfus, 
Kaufmann, and Dr. Keuscher ; and the papers 
are chiefly confined to the Roman and Frankish 
antiquities of Mayence and its vicinity. 

Opposite Mayence, and connected with it by 
s bridge of boats, is Castel, the site of a 
Roman castellum, round which appears to have 
grown up a town of some extent; for altars 
and inscriptions referring to temples and build- 
ings have been found there, as well as an im- 
mense quantity of miscellaneous antiquities, 
some of which have found their way into the 
rmauseums of Mayence, Wiesbaden, and Berlin, 
but others have been caught up and carried off 
by dealers and curiosity hunters. A railway 
connects Castel with Wiesbaden, which can 
thus be visited without loss of time; and 
under any circumstances, the antiquary should 
inspect the museum, as it contains many ob- 
jects found at Mayence and in its vicinity. 
I'he name of Wiesbaden is so commonly asso- 
ciated with pursuits so far removed from the 
sphere of science, that of all places it will be 
the last to be suspected of supporting a mu- 
seum of antiquities rivalling that of Mayence 
itself. The town is the Cheltenham or Leam- 
ington of the Rhine, and has much of the 
aspect of those places; dull and languid, with 
the set forms and gyrations of fashion, and an 
under-current of gambling and other vicious 
pleasures, upon which the idle and profligate 
contrive to exist. The museum seems but 
little known to, and is certainly not appre- 
ciated by, the people of the place. We tried 
at all the booksellers’ shops to obtain some 
catalogue of its contents, or some work to di- 
rect us to the local antiquities of the place, but 
in vain, Neither did we succeed better at the 
institution, It is true the objects in the differ- 
ent rooms are labelled, but the writing is fre- 
quently illegible and always too brief, except 
for the loungers of the place who saunter 
through the apartments to wile away the time. 
The antiquary of France or England should not 
attempt to visit the Wiesbaden museum, with- 
out first calling upon the liberal and intelligent 
director, Herr Habel, of Schierstein, near Bi- 
berich, to whose munificent disposition, I have 
been informed, we are indebted for the estab- 
lishment of the museum. Too much praise 
cannot be awarded to the system of classifica- 
tion adopted in this institution. All that is 
wanted by the foreigner is some catalogue to 
which he could refer for the history of the 
various objects, to know if an account has 
been published, and if so, where. 

One of the largest and most striking monu- 
ments is the bas-relief of Mithraic groups 
found at Haddernheim, near Frankfort. Ex- 
clusive of the usual representations of Mithras 
and his symbols, it contains several subsidiary 
figures not commonly met with. The stone is 
elaborately sculptured on both sides, and is in 
fair preservation. It may be compared with 
the analogous remains found on the site of the 
Roman station at Housesteads, on the Roman 
wall extending from the Tyne to the Solway.* 
A bronze door or gate, dug up a short time 
since at Mayence, claims notice. It is of large 
size and ornamented with a trellis pattern, but 
unfortunately it was broken up by the excava- 
tors and sold for old metal. 








An Otp Cuerx or Works. — Died on 
the 14th inst., at Windsor, in the 79th year 
of his age, Mr. Thoma’ Jenkins. He was 
principal clerk of the works during the restora- 
tion of Windsor Castle in the reigns of George 
the Fourth and William the Fourth, under the 
direction of the late Sir Jeffery Wyatville. 


* See Hodgson’s ‘“‘ Roman Wall and South ‘lindale,”’ 
p. 190, and Bruce’s “ Roman Wall,” p. 404, 





LIVERPOOL BATHS AND WASHHOUSES. 


Tue Cornwallis-street model establishment, 
the first of the three new ones sanctioned by 
the Council when the imperfect erections 
reared in the outset were found to be self. 
supporting, is now on the eve of being opened. 
The building exteriorly is in the Italian style, 
and of red bricks, with massive stone quoins: 
and dressings of a light red. The front, to. 
Cornwallis-street, has two loggias, one on each 
side of the centre, under arcades. In each 
loggia there are two entrance doors, one for. 
males, the other for females. Two glass doors 
admit to the second-class private baths, and, 
by a wide staircase, to the first-class on the. 
upper floor. The first-class plunge baths have. 
an area of upwards of 1,000 feet of water 
space. There are two tepid swimming baths, 
On the margin:of the baths are pillars, which 
carry arches, making an arcaded walk around, 
On the top of this arcade the private baths are 
arranged : they project about 4 feet, form. 
ing something like a blind gallery, leaving the , 
space above the plunge bath open to the roof. 
It is 40 feet in height. The roof is of corrue. 
gated iron, and the whole of the centre space , 

eing formed of rough plate glass, ground on . 
one side, a mellow light is diffused into the 
apartment. The trottoir around the baths is 
of asphalte, and there are twenty-seven dress 
ing-rooms. The baths, when filled, will have 
a varying depth, according to the incline, from 
2 feet 6 inches at the upper end to 5 feet 9 
inches below. Fault being found with the 
usual tile lining of the floors of previou 
plunge baths, the present are floored, as a 
experiment, with Portland cement. In thn 
private baths, which run around the galleriese 
there are in all forty-three bath-rooms, ten - 
being first-class, seventeen second, and sixteen 
third class. The baths are of polished zine. 
The washhouses, at the western end of the 
building are two stories high,—the upper but 
half a story supported on an arcade, leaving 
the central-area open to the roof. If com- 
pletely fitted up, there will be room for ninety 
washerwomen in the establishment at once. : 
Each stall is perfectly partitioned off, and 
furnished with two tubs; but twenty-five of : 
the stalls are made larger than others, and» 
have in addition a third tub, or “ dolly.” In- 
the engine-room there are two very large: 
boilers, on the Cornish principle,—one for hot 
water, the other for steam. From one end of : 
the hot water boiler a pipe, 8 inches in dia- 
meter, proceeds, and circulates around the 
whole of the Pipe-gallery, letting off jets to 
warm the various rooms, the water returning to 
the boiler, which it enters in front. By this 
means the water is kept continually in circu- 
lation, at a temperature of 120 degrees. The 
steam-boiler furnishes steam for the washing: - 
tubs, for driving the steam-engine, and heating 
the upper and plunge baths. The baths were 
commenced in November, 1849. Their esti- 
mated cost, exclusive of the site, with fixtures, 
furniture, and apparatus, is 8,800/. It is be- 
lieved that the establishment will not only be 
self-supporting, but will yield a surplus re- 
venue, 








‘‘A VOICE FROM THE CROWD” OF 
ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


As a member of the profession, though a 
subordinate one, I often find my thoughts 
wandering into the vista of futurity, and in 
that dim perspective of the prospects of the 
Profession, I am puzzled to discover what will 
become of us, the architects’ assistants, among 
all the full-blown and budding talent wi 
which the rather weedy garden of architecture 
is besprinkled. ‘ What will become of us?” 
is the question that continudfly thrusts itself 
upon my attention; “and Echo answers” 
“What?” Even during the, comparatively 
speaking, short time that I have been one of 
“the small fry” of the Profession, great 
changes have taken place, unhappily not for 
the better; and day by day the prospect 
becomes more circumscribed and darkened, 
and the chance of emancipation more remote, 
When I take up the papers, and see in the 
pages devoted to advertisements the numbers 





who are desirous of entering into the Profes- 
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sion;.and tlie number of architects having 
‘¢ yacancies ”’ in their offices for articled pupils 
a I fear me “ sub rosa” jn their pockets 

the premiums), I cannot help exclaiming, 


‘What! will the line stretch out till the crack of 
a doom ?”? 

Surely things cannot be so very prosperous 
in the world architectural as to demand this 
constant increase in its fature members, when 
we find architects in the same breath adver- 
tising for assistants who must possess almost 
all the qualifications for architects and artists 
too, at a remuneration of from thirty shillings 
to two pounds per week, or otherwise primci- 

want to keep all the “loaves and fishes ” 
to themselves. 

To me, Mr. Editor, it appears that the pro- 
fession is already overstocked : the late railway 
mania has been a powerful auxiliary in bring- 
ing this about. Every parent or guardian who 
had a son or ward he did not know what else 
to do with, articled him either to an architect 
or engineer, because he anticipated that there 
was “ a good time coming ” for that “sort of 
thing,” and the result has been, is, and will 
continue to be, that there are numberless young 
men who have spent small fortunes in the 
study of their profession, either totally unoccu- 
pied, or compelled by dire necessity to accept 
such remuneration as a London mason or 
joimer would indignantly refuse; and why is 
this, Mr. Editor? Because the profession is 
overstocked. ‘These “latter day” pupils 
appear before us of the ancien régime as 
Banquo’s ghost did to Macbeth, 


*¢ And push us from our stools.”’ 


-“ Our pupils can do what: we have to do, 
and we cannot afford to keep paid clerks,” say 
some architects: and why, gentlemen, I would 
ask you, can you not afford to keep paid clerks? 

use you take too many pupils, and for too 
short periods: and what is the after result ? 
Why that. those among them who happen to 
be*born with “silver spoons” in their mouths 
commence practising (?) for themselves, and 
the patronage of these degenerate days (little 
though it be, God wot!) becomes distributed 
among so many, that there is not only scarce a 
crust left for us poor paid clerks, but the 
architect himself gets very indifferent cheese 
to his. 

Under such circumstances, who can wonder 
at the present state of public competition? 
Pupils are but half educated, and consequently 
become only half-bred architects, possessing 
none of the finer feelings for the profession 
that should exist. Who. can wonder, then, that 
they truckle to the call of some liberal-minded 
committeemen, who, in the fulness of their 
hearts, ostentatiously offer a paltry five or ten 
pounds to the /ueky competitor who shall fur- 
nish. them with a design for some public 
structure, whose cost will probably be some 
seven or eight thousand pounds? 

‘‘Oh! shame, where is thy blush ?”’ 


Aw ArcuitTect’s ASSISTANT. 











Books. 


Catalogue of the Library of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. Corrected to December 31, 
1850. London: Clowes and Sons. 1851. 

Tue principles on which this catalogue is 

Farid are somewhat: novel. The plan which 

has been most generally adopted by scientific 

societies, is a classed catalogue, or one having 

a'number of distinct sections, one for each im- 

portant subject, having the authors alphabeti-- 

cally arranged in each section, thus forming a 

number of distinct catalogues. Another plan, 

sometimes followed, was’ to have two distinct 
catalogues, one of authors’ names arranged 
alphabetically, and the other of subjects also 
alphabetically, in both cases the full titles of 
the works being given. The first plan involved 

¢ uncertainty and inconvenience, was any- 

thing but precise, and in almost all cases’ a 


universal alphabetical ment of the 


saithors’ names had eventually to be resorted 
to; and printed as an appendix; or index to the 
‘of the work, 


entirely from both of these. It is, in fact, a 
catalogue of names, and an index of matters, 
interpolated together into one universal alpha- 
beticalarrangement, sothat thatunity whichis of 
such unquestionable convenience in a work of 
this kind, is preserved throughout. ‘The princi- 
pal entry is the author’s name, under which 
head a complete transcript of the title page 1s 
given. The chief subject, or subjects, treated 
of; are then taken out, for the index of matters, 
and cross referenced to the different authors, 
so that all the authors on any particular sub- 
ject may be seen at a glance, by simply refer- 
ring to the subject entry. 
The work has been executed by Mr. James 
Forrest, under the direction of Mr. Manbey, 
the secretary, and’ they have produced what 
cannot fail to be of service to the engineering 
student, who will find in this library most of 
the best works on his profession. It contains 
3,000 volumes and 1,500 tracts, and. we hope 
that this publication may lead to its further en- 
richment by the members and their friends. 


The Hand-Book to the County Courts. By 
D. E. Cotomstne, Solicitor. Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. London, 1851. 

Since the extension of County Court prac- 
tice it has become much more necessary than 
before that the public generally should obtain 
a knowledge of the various proceedings to be 
adopted “by plaintiffs and defendants. We 
have here, accordingly, the whole familiarly 
explained by a member of the Profession, 
whose name is very well known, and will 
doubtless itself constitute a recommendation to 
readers and to all who have the misfortune to 
have anything to do with law either as plain- 
tiffs or defendants. 








Miscellanea, 


State or Eayprian Monuments.—A 
correspondent of the: Atheneum, speaking of 
the damage which is being done to the relics 
of old Egypt, says,;—“It would be no easy 
task to collect in what way the spoliations 
are to be explained. In one place certainly we 
know the Turks have been: at work,—in ano- 
ther, the antiquaries; but in others, it is quite 
a puzzle to think how se much destruction 
can have been performed’ without. apparent 
notice of any kind. However, so it is :—and 
really, while there still remains: something 
worth preserving, I cannot help suggesting 
that much of this is owing to the supineness of 
that very large class of persons who profess to 
take an interest'in Egyptian antiquities. The 
proper plan, I think, would be, to direct what- 
ever influence could be brought to bear to such 
a useful end to the formation of a committee, 
consisting of the principal consuls. and resi- 
dents in Egypt, charged with watching over 
the preservation of the monuments of the 
country, and supplied of course with funds to 
pay for guardians and inspectors. If sucha 
committee were formed, with of course the 
sanction of the Government,—some considera- 
ble good. might be done; and I believe there 
are many Europeans who would not be sorry 
to relieve the somewhat monotonous life of 
Egypt by making themselves busy on this sub- 
ject. Some of them would be going up the 
country every year. They would be in com- 
munication with all travellers; and with ease 
to themselves—and surely profit to the world 
—would perform their self-imposed duty. 
It may be said—- Why do they not spontaneously 
organize such a committee?) The answer is,— 
because the courage required would be too 
great. One of. the first things they would 
have to do, would be to interfere with travel- 
lers, who would go home and write books: full 
of terrible denunciations against them. Yet it 
is obvious, that if we wish to make the natives 
respect the monuments, we must. begin. by 
respecting them ourselves. If we. undertake 
to prevent the Arab# from drawing quaint 
and caricatures on the walls, for’ ex- 
ample, of the tomb of Beni Hassan, we must 
interdict celebrated engineers and others from 
covering half a ceiling with their names in 

I scrawled with atar-brush, and 


SS 
record of the presence of a pleasant Practical 


member of Parliament in a modern mig- 
cartouche on the columns of Carnac, Agai 
how can we, with any chance of being attended 
to, forbid the Turk to demolish a propylon 
for the purpose of making powder-works if 
we cannot prevent other barbarians from 
smashing a whole chamber in order to 

off a historical record which derives its whole 
value and authenticity from its existence in 
that chamber? To save the monuments of 
Egypt at this time of day, it is necessary to 
surround them with a kind of supersti 
respect; and this cannot be done by a body 
which has not the sanction of the whole ¢o, 
of savans in Europe, and the support of the 
European governments. 

FURNITURE IN THE OLD TIME.—It was 
not usual, in the Middle Ages, to Possess 
much furniture, for in those times of inge. 
curity, any thing movable, which could not 
easily be concealed, was never safe from plun. 
derers. Benches, on which several pe 
could sit together, and a stool or a chair for g 
guest of more consideration, were the only 
seats. A bed was a usual article of furniture 
in the bower or chamber ; though there were, 
no doubt, in large mansions, chambers get 
apart as bedrooms, as well as chambers jp 
which there was no bed, or in which a bed 
could be made for the occasion. The bed 
seems usually to have consisted merely of a 
sack filled with straw, and laid on a bench or 
board. Hence words used commonly. to 
signify the bed itself were “bench,” and. 
“straw;” and even in King Alfred’s trang. 
lation of Bede, thfe statement, “ he ordered to 
prepare a bed for him,” is expressed in Anglo. 
Saxon literally by, “he ordered to pre 
straw for him.” All, in fact, that had to be 
done when a bed was wanted, was to take the 
bed-sack out of the cyst, or chest, fill it with 
fresh straw, and lay it on the bench, In 
ordinary houses it is probable that the bench 
for the bed was placed in a recess at the side 
of the room, in the manner we still see in 
Scotland.—Art Journal. 

OPENING THE INTERNATIONAL EXuIBI- 
TION.—We rejoice to hear that the opening of 
the Great Exhibition is to be one worthy of 
the unparalleled occasion. Her Majesty is to 
open the Exhibition in State on May-day at 
mid-day, in the midst of anthems and music, 
trumpets, cannon, and other display of a 
formal and official as well as imposing order. 
Prince Albert, the presiding genius of inter- 
national union and peace, will, at the head of. 
the Royal Commission, read a brief report of 
proceedings to her Majesty while seated in a 
chair of state to the north of the transept 
centre, and a procession will afterwards parade 
the aisles to the sound of martial music—no 
longer in the devil’s service, but in that of the: 
Prince of Peace, and played by the great 
organs of the Exhibition.——The attention of, 
the proper authorities ought to be given to the 
neglected state of the Park in the immediate 
vicinity of the building. Several corre 
spondents have taken the present opportunity 
of complaining to us of the state of things there;, 
and we are glad to see that the Times has also 
drawn attention to it. 

Nove.ty 1N Letrer-Press PRINTING 
—Among the various designs recently got up 
in Edinburgh for the Great Exhibition, we may 
mention a curious specimen of typography, 
executed by Mr. Robert Ramsay (of the North 
British Advertiser office). It represents a frout. 
view of the Free Church College, and is exe 
cuted so as to have the appearance of an él 
graving or woodcut. It is composed en 

of moveable types, amounting in number. 
upwards of twelve thousand five hundred, im- 
dependent of upwards of eighty feet of brast 
rule. 
Peet Monument Fror- Preston.—Mt 
Duckett’s model:of a statue has been apprové 
of by the committee, with liberty to the artist 
to alter the’ portrait as he may see fit after 
visiting the International Exhibition, will 
numerous busts: of: Sir Robert, it is said, wt 
be.exhibited. The model of a pedestal, by the 
same artist was also selected, and a great block: 
of limestone has been bespoken. ‘The site has. 
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ny, LANcasHtre.—A church has juss 
ae commenced at Holcombe, near Bury; 
Lancashire, from the. designs of Mr. . 
Holmes, architect, of Bury, to contain about 
500 sittings. It is in the Early Decorated 
style, and consists of a nave, 60 feet by 21 feet 
§ inches ; north aisle, 40 feet by 12 feet 
3 inches; south ditto, 60 feet 4 inches by 
12 feet 3 inches; transept on north side, 
95 feet by 19 feet 3 inches; chancel, 23 feet 
9 inches by 15 feet, and north vestry, 14 
feet by 12 feet; western tower, 11 feet 6 
inches inside; the entire cost to be about 
9.9501. The situation is one of the most 
romantic and imposing in Lancashire. The 
resent contract does not include a spire; but 
it is intended to erect one at a future time. 
The height of the tower is about 70 feet: the 
spire will be about the same. Mr. Haworth, 
of Helmshore, is the mason, and Mr.. John 
Wild, of Ramsbottom, does the remainder of 
the work.—The same architect has just com- 
menced a parsonage, to be built in connection 
with St. Paul’s Church, Bury, in the Perperr- 
dicular style of architecture, The entire cost 
will be about 1,0507. The Earl of Derby has 
shown his good wishes towards the neighbour- 
hood by granting 24 acres. of ground for the 
above. The contractors-are Messrs. J. and 'T. 
Crossleys, of Bury. 
Borer ExpLosions.—The manner. in 
which many of these explosions occur is thus 
described by the North British Mail :—* We 
had occasion to visit. an extensive work last 
week, where a number of steam-boilers were 
at work, one of them high-pressure, which had 
been recently fitted with an apparatus, which, 
actuated by a float inside the: boiler, indicated 
when the water was too high or too low, by 
blowing an« alarum. whistle. Whether the 
tenter in charge did not liketo have the whistle 
always indicating his inattention, or whether it 
wae accident, at all events, the float was 
removed, and the wheel at top being fixed 
by a nail, the apparatus was inoperative, and 
worse than useless, because itledito a mis- 
placed confidence in a very excellent: contriv- 
ance.” A diagram has been exhibited in the 
Exchange, says the Manchester Spectator, of 
an absolute safety-valve, which has been re- 
gistered by Mr. James Nasmyth, of the Bridge- 
water Foundry. Its construction, although 
simple, is very ingenious, and the objections to 
the valves now in use are effectually removed. 
It is free from all external or internal spindles 
and contrivances intended to act as-guide rods, 
which often corrode, and render the valve no 
indicator of the variations of pressure. It has 
no external lever or weight, therefore cannot 
be tampered with by being overloaded ; but, as 
the inventor states on the diagram, “the chief 
feature of novelty in this safety-valve consists 
in the manner in which the swaying backward 
and forward motion of the water in the boiler 
is employed to keep the valve free, and so re- 
move all tendency to become fast in. its seat, 
whether from mud or any other cause. The 
valve and seat being portions of a sphere, they 
fit in all positions.” The adoption of some 
such valve as this must be a great means of 
safety; but it will not obviate the very serious, 
because very common danger, arising from the 
employment of men as engineers so ignorant 
as to believe that boilers “can stand any 
amount of pressure,” or so reckless as to tie 
down or fix their valves, and to leave them 
while they are off drinking or otherwise neg- 
their work. 

Tue British Lion ar BuckmNcHAM 
Patace.—Having read. with some interest the 
remarks which you have made from time to 
time on the works at Buckingham Palace, I 
availed myself of the fine weather on Saturday 
to inspect what are called the recent improve- 
ments. It would occupy too much of your 

ble spaceand my time to attempt a critique 

on the whole affair, but.there are on the two 
piers of the entrance such a libel on the 
supporters of the royal arms, as well as on the 
attistic talent of the country, that I cannot 
from. again. calling attention to the 
matter, in the hope that some means might be 
devised to remove those caricatures of the lion 
ad unicorn which have been placed on the top 
the piers ; not only isthe good taste of every 
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mind capable of forming the slightest opinion 
as to how the thing should have been exe- 
cuted, done violence to, in the deformities 
committed on the animals themselves, but 
every vulgar mind will ridicule and. laugh at 
their indecency, and every feeling mind be 
moved to pity from their tortuous position: 
should the beast loose his grasp of the shield 
for a moment’s rest, there is no alternative but 
an ignominious. fall. Do pray, Mr. Editor, 
use your pen to effect the removal of these 
monstrosities before the world shall assemble 
in town to witness and ridicule our: royal 
sculptures.—A Looker On. 

CounTRY AND LamMBETH DRAINAGE 
Prpes.—As the contractors for the supply of 
the pipes for the drainage of the town of 
Rugby, we will thank you to insert'the follow- 
ing remarks, in reply to a letter in. your. last 
week’s» number, signed “Thomas Smith.” 
Mr. Smith insinuates that the pipes made at 
our country establishment, and which: are in- 
tended to be supplied at Rugby, are of inferior 
quality to those made at Lambeth. The only 
pipes manufactured by us are of glazed stone- 
ware, and those made at our country works are 
quite equal in quality, and by many are con+ 
sidered superior, to those made by us, or any 
other parties, at Lambeth. It so happens, that 
the-test recommended by Mr. Smith, that the 
pipes should be broken and the body scru~ 
tinised, was applied in the Rugby case with 
unusual strictness, and we are authorised: by 
the engineer to state that, judged by this test, 
the pipes selected by him, and which were of 
our country manufacture, were at. least fully 
equal to any sample of Lambeth pipes. sub- 
mitted, and we think that Mr. Smith will fail 
to convince your readers that the quality of an 
article is always to be determined by. the 
locality where it is manufactured.—HENRY 
DovuLTon AND Co.* 

Escape FRoM Frire.—The Royal Society 
for the Protection of Life from Fire, merits 
support. Besides the mere personal advantage 
of supporting the fire-eseape station of the dis« 
trict, subscriptions and donations ought. to 
flow into it on the grounds of humanity gene- 
rally. Itis the only national means: for re- 
warding brave exertions in saving life from 
fire, and expends, it appears, a considerable 
amount annually in cases deserving such public 
testimony throughout the kingdom. In its 
sphere of usefulness generally it depends on 
voluntary support.. During the past year, by 
the exertions of the society’s: men, the lives of 
thirty-six persons were rescued from houses on 
fire in London; and the gradual decrease of 
fatal fires during the few years the society has 
been in active operation is said to be matter of 
general acknowledgment. Additional good 
might be effected by augmenting the number 
of its: fire-escape stations, but that of course 
depends on the exertions of the public in its 
favour, not on those of the society, who are 
anxious to have fire-escapes over the whole of 
London. 

THE LivEeRPooL JomneRs’ PROGRESSIVE 
AssociATIon.—A meeting of the members 
and friends of this association was held on 
Wednesday in last week, at the rooms in Back 
Bold-street. Amongst those on the platform 
were Mr. Councillor Picton, Mr. H. T. Atkin- 
son, and Mr. Myers. The chair was occupied 
by Mr. Robinson. There were a good num- 
ber of operative joiners present. Mr. Chuck 
moved the first resolution, which was to the 
effect that, having had one year’s experience 
of the benefits arising from the association, 
both morally and intellectually, the: meeting 
pledged itself, individually and collectively, to 
extend its influence as far as possible, in order 
that their fellow workmen may all unite 
in one compact and public association. 
Mr. Picton seconded the resolution, and re« 
ferred to the present state of the association. 
It appeared that, during the year, the numbers: 
had increased from thirty members to three 
hundred. Their financial position was also 
exceedingly favourable: they had not only 
paid all expenses, but there was an ¢ - 





* We have received other letters on the subject, but-are- 


unable to giye’them insertion. Of our own knowledge,-we 
dan state thab<squne of the country-mnde pipes ae-Yery 


ing balance in hand. They had also the room 
in which they were then met, which was fitted, 
upas a reading and assembly-room. A drawing. 
school had been established for the younger 
members of their trade, and they had a. smalk: 
library of books presented by the late Mr, 
Edward Rushton, This and other Opriate: 
resolutions were unanimously Hise ay ; 

House Tax. on Workmen’s Dwusne- 
InGS.—The declared object of Sir Charles: 
Wood is to procure cheap and. wholesome! 
dwellings for the working classes. It is to:be, 
hoped, therefore, that he will well consider.the: 
effect of his proposed house tax on compound 
dwellings, such as not only those named model 
iy gp but others anything but ai. 
model in construction, as well as. those of a; 
medium order, which exist in great numbers.in; 
such towns as Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool,. 
or Birkenhead, &c. r. William Laird, who, 
along with others, built a number of these, of: 
an improved. description, at Birkenhead, as. 
dwellings for the working classes, draws attens- 
tion to. this subject in the Times, and suggests: 
that such. houses, being in. fact. made up of 
separate and. distinct dwellings, should be 
exempt, unless where each separate dwelling 
is of greater annual value than 207. If not 
exempted, this tax will assuredly constitute just 
such a hindrance to the improvement. of dwell-- 
ings for the working classes as the window-tax; 
itself has been; for it is by the erection of such: 
houses alone that. these dwellings in towns’such ; 
as Londoncan ever be improved. 

New INDEPENDENT CHAPEL, GLOU-: 
CESTER.—The style of the building is: deco-. 
rated. The foundation stone was laid on the- 
17th of May, 1850. The chapel is 74 feetiin:, 
length, 51 feet in width, and 56 feet high from 
the ground floor to the ridge of the centre roof,,. 
and will accommodate about 1,000 adults. It 
is divided into. three aisles. The centre com- 
partment is carried up higher than the other, 
parts, with clerestory windows over the arches, 
and at each end of the building is a five-light. 
window, 26. feet high, and:12. feet wide:, the 
heads are filled with tracery of different. de~. 
signs.. The window at.the further end. of the, 
chapel is enriched with stained glass, by 
Rogers, of Worcester. To prevent any/ob- 
struction of light from. the window over the: 
principal entrance the organ has been divided 
into two parts, one on each’ side of the window,, 
the pipes being connected. with cranks. and: 
levers underneath the floor, andthe keys placed 
at one of the compartments. The organ 
was built by Nicholson, of Worcester.. There 
are two side’ galleries, supported by moulded 
corbels from the columns. The external walle: 
are built of Bath stone; The stone carving’: 
has been executed by Frith, of Birmingham, 
The arrangements of the public and. private 
vestries, behind the chapel, are ne complete, 
The works have been. execu by. Me. 
Wingate, builder, under the direction of. Mr:., 
Medland, architect. 

Kine’s Coutece Hospira, Compzti+ 
TION.—The council of. King’s College Hos-- 
pital desiring plans for a new building, invited 
a competition from a limited number of archi- 
tects (five), under conditions different from 
those. usually prescribed. The. desi have 
been sent in, and we shall next week refer to 
them. The council were. assisted in. their 
arrangements by Professor eS . 

EXTRAORDINARY Feat.—Mr. James Duns 
can Wright, otherwise called “Steeple Jack,” 
has been engaged at the Bristol Alkali Works’ 
fora few days, making arrangements for repair-. 
ing the tall chimney outside without stopping 
the works a moment. At a past. 
two on Thursday, seeing that the wind would 
suit him, he flew his kite, and by twenty-five 
minutes past three he had a chain over the 
top, with proper tackle attached for pore 
In another half-hour he took his seat on a bit, 
of board, 18 by 9 inches, and 1 inch thick; 
and went to the top (200 feet) in half a minute!’ 
In three minutes he had placed 





it was not before), and:im another half-minute 
This:is —_— ofthe many feats for whieh: 
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- EvecTRO-TevecrapPuic Procress.—The 
directors of the London and North Western 
Railway Company are said to have rejected the 
overtures made by the Electric-Telegraph Com- 
pany to. secure a monopoly of that line for the 
wires of the company. Operations, a according 
to the Liverpool Albion, will be immediately 
commenced by the new company to open com- 
munication between Liverpool and London. 
The machines belonging to this company have | ¥ 


been transferred from their offices, in the Ex- | wi 


change, to the Exhibition Building, in Hyde 
Park. 

Farm Buitpines Bitu.—A Bill has been 
brought into the House of Commons by Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane and Mr. Forbes, to “extend 
the provisions of ‘The Drainage of Lands Act, 
1849,’ to the advance of private money for the 
erection and repair of Farm Buildings on 
Lands in Great Britain and Ireland,”—the 

se to be charged upon the inheritance of 
such lands, said expense not in any case to 
exceed 18 months’ value of the land, unless 
the money laid out be not borrowed, but ad- 
vanced by the existing owner himeelf. All 
buildings so erected must be insured against 
fire: why not stipulate that they be fire-proof 
as well? 

CenTeNAryY MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 
or AnTIavariEs.—The dinner held at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, on Wednesday evening, 
to celebrate this event, passed off brilliantly. 
Lord Mahon made an excellent address, and 
was ably seconded by the Duke of Northum- 
berland, Chevalier Biinsen, M. Van de Weyer, 
Dean Milman, and many others. There were 
about 120 persons present, including many 

well-known men. 

CoMPLETION OF THE NELSON CoLuUMN, 
TRAFALGAR-SQUARE.—* A Sailor” suggests 
that for the pnw age 4 completion referred to | i 
in Tut BurLper, “a heavy mortar on its bed 
on each pediment would be better than a 
spidery field-piece, and they could with ease 
be brought from the Tower.” 

ENGLISH versus Frencn Guass. — The | 
importation of glass into France is at present | sit 

ohibited. Special permission has, however, 
we granted by the French Government for 
the introduction of a quantity of Hartley’s 
Patent Rough Plate for experimental pur- 

s, on the application of some influential 

orticulturists, who have witnessed the results 

attained by the use of that article in this 
country. 

Roya InstiruTIoN.—The probable Friday 
evening arrangements after Easter are as fol- 
low :—May 2nd. Astronomer Royal—On total 
Eclipse of Sun, July 28;—yth. Professor Baden 
Powell—On the recent Pendulum Experiment, 
showing Rotation of Earth ;—16th. Capt. W. 
H. Shippard—On Central America, and the 
Ship Canal ;—23rd. Professor Hosking—On 
Ventilation by the Parlour Fire ;—30th. Col. 
Rawlinson — On Babylon .and Nineveh ;— 
June 6th. Professor Alex. Williamson—On 
Dynamics of Chemistry ; 3—13th. Professor 
Faraday—On Schénbein’s Ozone. 


| TO CARPENTERS, &c. 


APPRENTICE. .—A Lad in his 16th year 
£& isin WANT ofa MASTER.— Address E. A., 1,Weston street, 


ANTED, to APPRENTICE to a 
CARPENTER and BUILDER, a strong active LAD, 

who has been used to work. A premium’ of 201, will be given.— 
Address L. L. R., 20, Goldsmith's-place, Hackney-road. 


TO MASTER MASONS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a Youth, about 17 years of age, 

asan OUT-DOOR APPRENTICE ont SSISTANT. aS 

=a ny uired to have some knowledge of Masons’ Work, and 

a fair hand.—None need apply -but of undoubted respect- 

shitty, as this would be a most excellent opportunity for a aan. 

ling, industrious Youth to perfect himself in all the better 

Branches of Masonry, Office ctice, and the reutine of London 

Business. Tay first by Letter, pre- poms to A. 
“The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent-garden. 


W ANTED, in the Country, as FOREMAN, 
a Man whe thoroughly understands the Mason’s Busi. 
ness, and has a knowl of estimating.—Address, E. X., Post- 
office, Bath, stating particulars. and reference to last employer. 
TO WOOD CARVERS AND JOINERS, 


Ww ANTED, a good CARVER, to execute 

BE aig of figures in boxwood: also Two JOINERS, 

to Gothic work in oak. B required for 

ream iy, zie terms, to Mr. J. B. ROBINS SON. Sculptor, 
Belper, Derby 








M. C., office of 











7 caW. Pers. CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED , a Person to CONTRACT for 
AW-DUST of TWO DEAL vo TA geet Sew and 
Bharr OIROUEAR hm iy to Mevers COLES’ an: 100, 80% 
er wan! Me an 
Wheel Gal edonian- a iy f 


TO GRAINERS AND WAITERS. 
WANTED, , immediately, for a constancy, a 


PERSON in the above business. No one need apply unless 
he is thorough]. y competent ms take the situation, and can ere od 
unexceptionable character. A married man, and one who 
been used to the conter. would be preferred.—Apply to THOMAS 
SMITH and SONS, Painters, Northampton. 

TIMBER TRADE. 
ANTED, an active out-door SALES- 
MAN in a Timber. Yard. The party offering to fill this 
situation must be fully competent to poo nk the yard business, 
or to employ himself in looking up business away from home. It 
is requ that those who are not fully comaetens to fill the 
situation will abstain from answering this advertisement. —Reply, 

r, with ewes. lars, postpaid, to A. B., Mr. Godwin’s, 
Halkin-terrace, Belgrave-square. 

TO SaLeaeTEREES FOREMEN 


ANTED, One who can make KITCHEN 

















required to live upon the Premises, to keep the Men’s Time. and 
eee their entire management ; one who has filled a similar situa- 
tion would be je peeks t is necessary that he be a steady and 
good workm: Liberal will be given to a eae answering 
this description.—Apply, b y letter ponly. t to 8. F., Post-office, Leam- 
ington, stating wees Se and or personally to Mr. 
BAINBRIDGE, 26, Ely-place, Holborn-hill, London. 


ANTED, inmediately, ‘9 first-rate 
PRACTICAL CLERK, by an Archi n a large 
vincial Town. -He must be thoroughly acquainted with Sontie 





Construction, Mechanical Manipulation of Iron, Wood, and Stone 
Works, and Superintendin, ah xeoution of Buildings. Very 
rapid in getting out Wo d Detail Drawings, Quantities, 


Admeasurements, and Calculations (this being an essential requi- 
site), and extremely active — an as he will be ired 

to superintend the Office. A knowledge of Land Surveyi 
desirable. te need peply whe Angad not had from 15 
practical experience.—E: peg me to be accompanied 
exceptionable Referen ante Gicws, &c., addressed T. R. 8., 
Office of ** The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent-garden. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a re- 


spectable Young Man, who has been for some years with 
an Architect and ‘District Surve: Ee is a fair Draughtsman, &c. ; 
folary inoderate. Noobjeotion to the cou Hoste coos “o 

lary modera’ 00 ion e country.—. ‘ 
M. 8” Post-office, Hackney, Middlesex. ag bi 


A & SURVEYOR and DRAUGHTSMAN, 


ose evenings are disengaged, would be glad to meet with 
EMPLOYMENT .—Address to J. F., Post-office, 87, Frederick- 
place. Hampstead-ron ne 














0 ARCHITECTS. 


A GOODand nailed DRAUGHTSMAN 
wishes for a RE-ENGAGEMENT in an Architect’s Office, 
in Town or Country, thoroughly understands phen | getting 





up finished Drawings, Details, &c —paeen re-paid, M., 5, Sid- 

mouth-sreck, yp ey icctadbaty h Pre-pal i 
TO ENGINEERS, TRONFOUNDERS, ko, 

A steady Young Man, aged 28, wants a 


SITUATION as CARPENTER and PATTERN MAKER, 
—Address to, A. B., at the Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street, 
Covent-garden. 





TO BUILDERS, &c, 


YOUNG MAN, of unexceptionable 


Character, who thoroughly understands the various duties 
required in a Builders Office, and is qnick and persevering, wishes 
to meet with a ingien--Addene dt T., 14, Cheapside, London. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


cain” H. A. as W. Ran’ 3.” See sy ” “Mrs. B, ‘heagye. 
(must mt confidence in those who have the man 
“J, H. and Sons,” ‘ Philarchaist,” ‘J. 
« oH .I.” (we cannot interfere : the letters could ap ear 
as an advertisement), *O, and 8.,” “J.B. D.,” “G. 

“8. 8." "@, W.K,” “8, H.W. A,B” «EB. 5. 
WA, Ot OW. T. an os ¥.” (we are unable to 5. 
any opinion), « W. Do tls uy, se 

d take our noti¢e in good part, and do himself justi 
Se & ed + ” (we e obtain moh ist en nor | 
reply) we used to sae lists, but the 
were found to mislead), “ W., is G.G.. ca Looker- 
On,” «J.B, » jun.” (we are not ¢ go girs on cxlaion 
on a matter gud judice) aie ee (the term ferro- 














vitreous was half-jokin in Taz BuripEr, as 
apliable to buildings of Nee iron), ** B. B.” (ue 
try). 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HEAP GAS FITT! ING and BELL- 
PATENT WELDED TR TRON TU TUBES for Stor GAB, Npetuding ah fon oon. 


ompnenter as Fame Racer bcaeoe 


A *! YOUNG MAN, 25 years of age, wishes 
r an ENGAGEMENT in a BUILDER'S OFFICE. or 

where Pon would be of use in either cepacity, to assist in the office 

3 at the bench. having 0 peoeion) bpemiedee (Breck ban ge and 

also acquain rawing an mating, an . 

tities. Apply to A. B,, 86, Stafford-place, Pitalicn, pecs 

TO ENGINEERS, &. 

A! PERSON having many years’ experience 
a ps ome mages draughting, enginee ng, bafiding, byteealis |S 

works, mac m 

gind to moet wth a8 TUATION, aioe. Toeemaha ort 

intend Works, either i 


nes, 

as jaanager, Foreman, or Super- 

a. ‘land or abroad. —Direct. by 
letter, post paid, to ENGINEER, 3, Frances-place, Dartford, Ken. 
HE Advertiser is desirous of meeting with 
an ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS or GENERAL 
ee Loe od tT ughteman, — pengetealty 06 uninted 
Ww e ranc. e angi 

Address Gg} 4.) gill eal ean 

TO ARCHITECTS. 

HE Advertiser, whose knowledge of the 


Profession is the result of six years’ ‘ d 7 - 
tion, is desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT. 1 The bi oni close applica 














nialé and References can be given —Ad Bo'on, Upper 
UILDERS requiring the PARTIAL or 


OCCASIONAL L Ase STANCE of a compete d confi- 
dential person (aged 26 ), either in fetching ee ere cae books, 
this eta b eppiring by out auntie, “t Saadee 

row, Upper-street, Isl: Telington “ ‘ 





Gai aa a TASCRARE Besa 


alls, &c. most com- 


ENGINEERS: and SURVEYORS.—A 


21 t 
Eee aaa 
ASSISTANT. a a EF 





| METROPOLITAN SANITARY ASSo. 


CIATION, AND FRIENDS OF SANITARY 
3, GORE HOUSE, Kener ORM. 








SATU! BEF it SOLES » at Six for h ee bg 
e 10th, ix for alf-pas 
cisely. oe 
STEWARDS (FIRST LIST). 

The Right Honourable the ae of CARLISLE, Chairman, 
His Grace the Duke of Argyle The Right Honourabl. 
erat ee ms 

ustin, osep! n. Esq. 
B. G. Babington, Esq. M.D. P. H. Holland, Esq," 
Wm. Baker, a (Coroner). ey Thos. s Hope, Esa, MP. 
biyy W. Barnett, Esq. C. H. Howell, Esq. 
» Esq. v. H. Howarth, ‘BD.’ 
Wi fi Br Brown, Esq., M.D. Jobn Ince, 

i: Benjamin ‘Brodie, Bart. William at Ea. »F.GS, 

Ears nee 8d. C.F. J. 

B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P, C. Maca 

Charles Comrepe Esq. Colin aay, Ea Esa. 

The Hon. W. F. Cowper, M.P. | W. A. Mackinnon. Esq., M.p 

Goanet Bea 8, Esa. Pac housilin: Bsa. MD. 
e Hon, ie M 

Thos. e De La Ri sa. ord Moreton elville 

The ne Rigs ——s = Ghar Wy Tenny- | J. Carnac Morris, Esq.; F.R.8 

‘yncourt. T. T. Norris, Esq. 

charles Dlekens ia Sir Edwin Pearson, F.R.8., 

. G. ffield, M.A. T. T. Rammell, Esa, F.Gs. - 

F. Duesbury, Esq., M.D. W. er, 
Viscount M. R. Raw q., F.G 8. 
H, C0, Edwa: i The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
W. J. Evelyn, ar ,. of — 
William Ewart, Henry Roberts, Bea. F 8.4. 
The Hon. Dudley Weciaiinia William Rogers 
Robert Fox, R. A. Slaney, y, Esa., 
e Godwin, J -» F.R.S.' Dr. T. Frees Loew Smid, 
R. D. Grai eee, 8. Tom Taylor, Esq. 
The Right onourable Lord R.| W. M. hackery, Esq, 
Grosvenor, M.P. H. R. Williams, Bsq. 
William A. Guy, I MB. 
Ayolioation for tickets (one guinea each) to be mad, 
onorary ereue f the Association, 10, ra ig’s-court, Cant 
vsiadies will be 8 d Gore io i ilo by aS 
admitted on introduction a tw 
4 Rooms, and be provided with refreahment "= ©? the 


ADOLPHUS BARNET, up, tH 
CHARLES R, WALSH i on, Beas 


10, Craig’s-court, Charing-cross, April 24, 1851. 








Secon House UNIVERSAL SYMPOSIUM, 


pa 
OPEN. 


sont HOUSE, eee. the Resid f 
is magnificent and unique; he late 


Ae edie ales wards completion, 
ED 4 the y progres ng” tows LATTER END of he MUuee 


A Seoeioiien of Pe interior sued. exterior, and & comprehensive 
mn 


scale of 
= hee i 


Tic 


RANGES ‘and COOKING APPARATES he will be | Bond-street ; 


oeion 
The Season Tick 


rices, ickets for ission 
Boyer’ 0 Universal Symposium’ will be issued ed in Ay 
Ticket, 1 guinea ; eDeabas Ticket, 14 joey ae Fane 
iting four, 3 guineas, none of which 
ets will be procurable at Me MITCHEELS 
Mr. SAMS’, Pall- shall; and at all the principal Libra- 


ries and Music Warehouses. 





RO. 


ONMON GERY PARTNERSHIP.—The 


f an extensive WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


ncipal o 
IRONMON GERY BUSINESS (in communes of the in 
demands w 


same) 


verance, having about ee at hi 
HARE in the business. 


most Rourishis pg ye towns in the midland 
and flourishing o- ltural 


his time and attention in the management of the 
with a gentleman of energy and 

is disposal, to take an EQUAL 

The trade is carried on in one ps the 


is di noes of eB motting 


by a firs! None but 


principals wit will A treated with.—. oF further yng aply to 


street, Wol ~ PAGE, Fn aie, House Agen 
reet, Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, who ie 
applicants to the principal. will at once refer the 





TO PROP ERT ORS OF HOUSES AND ESTATES, 


G 


hold = in town o: 


BUILDERS, MORTGAGEES, &c. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of SELLING of 


bom mil att oy tens | description of Freehold or Lease: 
untry, may insert the pone, oe xs ex: 


transmittiog de tailed particulars), in Mr. J. WOOD'S 
pri Lise which is widely circulated among his extensive con- 
nection, and constantly rev and republished. Offices 24, Acton- 
place, Kingsland-road. escriptions of House and Estate 
Agency business tra . Surveys and Valuations made, and 


money obtained by way of mortgage. 





AND, HOUSES, and MONEY.—Mr. 


WILLIAM TAXLER, AUCTIONEER f 
AGENT, PROCUR fen, sompestinily saorvanen Tani 
terms for sel aan, eather by auction or private p34 


letting land on building leases, an: mon 
gr annuity. are on the LOWEST T REMUNGRATIVE SCALES 


for Se sagen, Bie 


ining advances on m 


ortgage are 
omy me, Prout, , exclusive of any actual disbursements ; at 


acting sat 


. to owners of property 
@ convenient 


mortgages, he has prepared ake 
—_ by supplying ey — particulars, which, together Pith & 


te 
Ofces, 3, ‘Adelaide- lace, Londo bridge, bet 


Greenwic 
WILLEAM TAYLER ba has united the above- 
that of his profession of a Solicitor, 
or borrower would effect a considerable sa’ 
well as time in accelerating 
— with the auctioneer or agent, 


d gratis on a lication at his 
betwe Eleven and ae 
as. Mr. 


inesses to 
it is pubmed t tn pont the eal 


ween 
ch; —. er 





his business, b by ae ~ 0! the legal 
&e., thereby avoiding 
as the delay, incilental to attendances, corre: 


poe &ec. 





O BE , SOLD, Two strong powerful CART 


BRIC. 


One ¢ also for one-horse Cart or Van ; One Hones 


HOR 
K or RUBBIS RT.—Inquire of Mr. J. H. ELDBE 


Builder, Bleeding Host yard Charles-street, Hatton-garden. 





DXxon's INVISIBLE VENTILATOR.— 


odel 
i ng to JAMES P 
by ap ere, London. 


Ventilator is much neater and more simple than any 


hhithertoi invented. Can be made i any shape or ™- and can be 


part of the window. accidentally 
y any country glazier, at The cost 0 a 
may be on be onen,. and every icformation 

PS and Co., 116, Bisho 


can be Fepnirod 





ROOKS (from Dollond’s), OPTICIAN 





d ly ATICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER, re- 
cits from — 


soli the publica continuance of their 


ving upwards of twenty years’ experien' 
ae they may ray that all articles submitted by him a are of 
ost perfect character, erate pri 


or at mod ig pe oe P: y 
— Re Opera - 


jindren passes, Barometers, 8: lh. ~ M.-F Bules, 
7% or very desert 
es, oO ovens iption. st tm 


: 





PAtasan VULCANIZED INDIA- 


Bale Mantes anufacturer (and eee a Goswell-mews, 
London, begs 


Rubber 


N.B, VULCANIZED WASH 








Pete seorement with Rbokaarare Ys 
pei \ Holborn Ba Seeaa oti Rogueieas | 2 





, and would d 
. stating fall particu Soma es por roe 





Steam and Hot W: Pipes, and 
Bones of Stoain Engines. 


B 5 
BEL SBER TUBING, for Gas Fee Ore at NObOK. 





to invite the attention of it Arent Builders, 
India- 
e_ trade the Vulcanised, | ao 


for 
Fe ti Wo Oat 


cut any size to order 
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